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THE MONTH OF IBSEN 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HE headlong pace of Broadway does not often allow our 
theatre to look back, and enjoy the pains and pleasures of 


revivals. A play is granted its day of life and then cast 
aside, forgotten in the rush of new productions and new plays. 
In the words of Mrs. Borkman, the managers say: “Never dream 
of life again: lie quiet where you are.” And the plays, obeying 
them, find their ways into anthologies, and become first, memories, 
then myths, and finally curiosities of the theatre they once en- 
livened. Within the past month, however, New York has been 
flooded with revivals. The Jest has come to life once more. Magda 
and The Unchastened Woman have been resurrected. But above 
all, Hedda Gabler, Little Eyolf, and John Gabriel Borkman have 
been added in quick succession to The Master Builder, which was 
already current, and Ibsen has emerged as the dramatist of the 
month. 

Of the Ibsen revivals it was Hedda Gabler that most escaped the 
cruel marks of vintage which so soon stamp a play. Only the perfec- 
tion of its workmanship and the meticulous care of its foreshadow- 
ing define it as not belonging to the current theatre, which has turned 
its face against the “well-made play,” and found freedom in the more 
loosely knit scene sequences of Expressionism. If Hedda Gabler 
comes through the test of revival unaged it is because in it Ibsen is 
fettered by no problem and attached to no idea. He is concerned 
with “human beings, human emotions, and human destinies,” and, 
though he places them in a Christiania of his own remembrance, he 
never allows his fidelity to period to intrude upon his fidelity to 
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character. Instead of offering a problem, the misalliance of the 
aristocratic and headstrong Hedda and the bourgeois Tesman, with 
his “fancy thats” and his gift for arranging other people’s material, 
merely provides the mainspring of the action, and illustrates once 
again Ibsen’s frequent insistence upon circumstance as the chief 
determinant of character. In Hedda Gabler Ibsen proceeds without 
his customary and slow unveiling of the past. Hedda’s relations 
with Tesman, Brack, Lévborg, and Thea are quickly disclosed even 
while the incidents of the play are crowding forward. And through- 
out the dramatist is working in effective and inventive theatre terms. 
Though lacking the completion of last season’s The Wild Duck, the 
Actors’ Theatre production of Hedda Gabler is particularly fortu- 
nate in both its Hedda and its Tesman. Emily Stevens is mannered 
and occasionally over-emphatic, as in her scene with Lévborg after 
the manuscript is lost, but her Hedda is continuously arresting and 
often brilliant in its quick shifts of mood, its concentration, and its 
impulsiveness, and finds excellent contrast in Patricia Collinge’s 
quiet and simple Thea. Dudley Digges holds the absurdities of 
Tesman within nice bounds without succumbing to the easy tempta- 
tion of caricature. Though Lévborg is less definitely written than 
Tesman, Louis Calhern does little but romanticize him, and does 
not see behind his vanity and his posturing. As Judge Brack, Frank 
Conroy is rather given to substituting monotony for suavity, but, 
luckily, the director and the cast have realized the rich ironies of 
the play, and the resulting sense of humor lends life as well as power 
to Hedda Gabler. 

Little Eyolf and John Gabriel Borkman offer difficulties that are 
absent in Hedda Gabler. In both of them Ibsen uses symbols so 
that we not only distrust but also resent them. And in both plays 
the action becomes the slave of the past which it must explain. In 
Little Eyolf, for example, after the overpowering sweep of the first 
act, in which Little Eyolf is lured to his death by the Rat Wife, 
the action comes to a stand-still. Thereafter the happenings of this 
first act, and the events which preceded it, become topics of discus- 
sion on which the play depends for its interest. This halted action, 
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however, does not stand in the way of characterization. Instead it 
allows Ibsen to draw Allmers, Rita and Asta with an infinite pre- 
cision. In the production of Little Eyolf at special matinees Regi- 
nald Owen played Allmers so that his endless self-deception, his 
cant, and his fine phrases, which place him next to Ekdal among 
Ibsen’s hypocrites, were not clearly defined. Though Clare Eames 
always understood and illumined the burning jealousy and the frank 
unmorality of Rita, she often indicated rather than suggested the 
passion of the real Rita. Margalo Gillmore’s Asta had a moving 
and direct quality completely lacking in Helen Menken’s tricked 
and artificial Rat Wife. In spite of its unevenness, however, the pro- 
duction had its honest interests, prominent among which were the 
settings of Jo Mielziner. 

John Gabriel Borkman seems more aged in revival than either 
Hedda Gabler or Little Eyolf. It finds Ibsen devoting almost his 
entire play to the past, to explaining little by little Borkman’s 
failure, and his relations to Mrs. Borkman and Ella Rentheim. Its 
characters are practically dead when the curtain rises, mere husks 
of their former selves, who live by nourishing illusions. The very 
mechanics of the action, which is ordered without a pause, raise 
immediate questions of probability, and illustrate the pitfalls of the 
“well-made play.” ‘The first two acts have an undiminished inter- 
est, but disappointment sets in in the last two, where the many 
purposes of the dramatist become tedious. The fourth act, in par- 
ticular, comes perilously near the sentimental, when Borkman goes 
out with Ella into the snow. Then Ibsen begins to symbolize his 
incidents. Not content with having had old Foldal’s daughter leave 
him and go away with Mrs. Wilton, Ibsen must also have Foldal 
run over by the very sled in which she is escaping so that the sled 
can become a symbol and Borkman can say, “It’s not the first time 
in your life that you’ve been run over, old friend.” The production 
which the tireless Eva Le Gallienne gave John Gabriel Borkman 
lived mainly in her own Ella, the force of much of Helen Haye’s 
Mrs. Borkman, and in moments of Egon Brecher’s Borkman. 

Compared to Magda or The Unchastened Woman, John Gabriel 
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Borkman seems as if it had been written yesterday. In some respects 
Magda has already become a theatre curiosity. Its warfare between 
generations has staled as the ideas it once championed have been 
accepted. It is one of those “strong” plays which muster their 
strength by tricks and upbraidings rather than by truth. It edges 
near enough to truth to move, but undoes its reality by the vast 
enlargements of the old-fashioned theatre. As a virtuoso role it 
makes its own comment on the period from which it came. Quite 
rightly, Bertha Kalich tricked her Magda in every way, by giving 
her the walk of a panther and purring and scratching in her speech. 
And, by the time that she and her company had done with it, it 
amused and delighted as a museum piece. Though the power of 
Magda is by no means entirely gone, life has completely left Louis 
K. Anspacher’s The Unchastened Woman. Revived as the Stagers 
have revived it, with both Violet Kemble Cooper and Morgan 
Farley muffing the principal parts, and Henry Mortimer almost 
laughing at Knollys himself, the performance is little short of 
embarrassing. The problem of the wilful woman who pursues her 
affair with the young architect under the guise of patronage is over- 
drawn, and undermined by the improbabilities of endless happily 
timed meetings. The dialogue seems wooden and stiff, arranged in 
each scene so that an entire subject is completely exhausted before 
the next character appears, and interruptions are thus made 
impossible. 

In Goat Song the Theatre Guild has put aside its Shaw revivals, 
and plunged, for the first time this season, into material admira- 
bly fitted to its needs and ambitions. Goat Song belongs to the con- 
temporary theatre. Its author, Franz Werfel, is a prophet and 
mystic of post-war Prague who is also able to arrange his visions 
adroitly in terms of the stage. The simple story of a mother and 
father who have borne a monster which breaks loose and brings 
on social destruction is full of its own excitements. Beneath it, 
however, are undercurrents of mysticism, and vague but provocative 
symbols which challenge interpretation and give a new meaning to 
the play. The title itself is “derived from the Greek word T'ra- 
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Copyright by B. J. Falk, 1907 


Each decade of this century the American theatre has experienced 
periodic enthusiasm for Ibsen. Alla Nazimova first appeared in 
our theatre in Ibsen roles. Her Nora in 4d Doll’s House, about 
1907, was widely acclaimed, and inspired one minor poet to write: 

“Threatening Conscience—jesting Death— 
Her babies’ prattle ringing— 

All mingling wildly—out of breath 
From Tarantella swinging.” 
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Theatre Magazine, 1907 


Nearly twenty years have passed since Alla Nazimova__ first 
essayed the role of Hilda in The Master Builder in the English 
language. As this flashlight photograph shows, there was little need 
to use “the costumes of the period,” and the settings were almost 
perfunctory. Walter Hampden, who played Solness to Madame 
Nazimova’s Hilda, has since deserted Ibsen for Shakespeare and 
Rostand, while the Russian actress has abandoned the plays which 
formed the foundation of her reputation for the scenarios of 
Hollywood. 











Photograph by Byron 





Between 1903 and 1910, Mrs. Fiske lifted Ibsen from the ob- 
scurity and inadequacy of special matinees to the realm of legitimate 
production. She had played 4d Doll’s House as early as 1894, 
and Hedda Gabler in 1903. Her memorable production of 
Rosmersholm, during the season of 1907-8, a scene from which is 
here reproduced, was acclaimed as her most notable achievement 
as an interpreter of Ibsen. To contemporary eyes the scenery and 
costumes seem of the irretrievable past, but Mrs. Fiske’s charac- 
terization of Rebecca West lives vividly in the memory of those 
who witnessed this vital interpretation of Ibsen. 
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New York Public Library 


The plays of Ibsen were used as weapons against the ancient 
traditions of the Japanese stage by the youthful champions of Occi- 
dental ideals. Kaoru Osanai, a pupil of Lafcadio Hearn at the 
Imperial University, founded the Liberal Theatre Society and pro- 
duced plays by Gorky, Hauptmann and Ibsen. ‘This scene from 
John Gabriel Borkman illustrates a gallant attempt to reproduce 
the costumes and the spirit of Ibsen’s Norway. Sadani Ichikawa, 
of the famous family of Japanese actors, went so far as to depict 
Borkman in a make-up modelled after portraits of Henrik Ibsen 
himself. 





—— 




















l‘lorence Vandamm 


In the present revival of enthusiasm for Ibsen, a new generation 
of producers and directors seeks to accentuate the innate qualities 
of drama which still radiate from such plays as Hedda Gabler. In 
‘The Actors’ Theatre present revival of a play that has been inter- 
preted by Mrs. Fiske, Alla Nazimova, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Blanche Bates and Clare Eames, the role of Hedda is vitalized 
by Emily Stevens. Patricia Collinge plays Mrs. Elvsted and Dud- 
ley Digges is the Tesman. Costumes and settings accentuate the 
“suburban” note which earlier critics found in the domestic dramas 
of the Norwegian iconoclast. 








Little Eyolf is one of the later and more enigmatic plays of 
Henrik Ibsen which have not often been produced. It presents 
greater difficulties to the actors and more intricate problems to 
the scenic artist. But with the advent of the new artists of the 
theatre, it likewise offers more inviting possibilities than the 
single unchanging interior of the usual type. In designing this 
setting for the final act of Little Eyolf, recently offered for a 
series of matinees at the Guild Theatre, Jo Mielziner adopted 
simple methods in evoking the Norwegian fiord, yet succeeded 
admirably in providing a beautiful, unobtrusive background for 
the action. 
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godia, which, literally translated, means goat song, but which is also 
the Greek word for tragedy.” After the first act Werfel is not 
content to leave his tragedy in the hands of the people of Milic’s 
household. The characters themselves grow into symbols, and the 
action takes on a wider significance. The monster becomes the 
animal in man, with its creative and its destructive force. And 
the play follows past its climax, one of those “inscrutable seasons, 
eclipses, northern lights and magnetic storms,” in fact one of those 
“convulsions of the established order” which, as the Doctor points 
out, belongs to “the world of men no less than to that of nature.” 
In its course, the gnawing shame of concealment, the smug rich, 
the mad student, the Church, the poor, and the individual are so 
sharply and suggestively symbolized that Goat Song holds one or 
many meanings. By the end of the last act, however, when peace 
has followed the storm, it is clear that the monster will live after 
death, because we learn that Stanja, who alone has dared to face 
him in the Church, is bearing his child. Even when its mysticism 
and its meanings are vaguest, the play maintains its own interest. 
The many problems which the director faces in such a production 
have been well met by Jacob Ben-Ami. His management of the 
crowds, though occasionally given to operatic divisions in the centre 
of the stage to reveal the principals, has an ever-growing fluidity 
and a genuine vitality. As he has seen the play completely, rather 
than in details, he has forced its many concurrent parts into a quick 
and smooth running whole. Blanche Yurka as the Mother, Edward 
Robinson as the Jew, Herbert Yost as the Juggler, and Albert 
Bruning as the Doctor stand out, in particular, from the cast. 
Though Alfred Lunt is dynamic and excellent in both his costumes 
and his postures, he employs a thick and unaccountable diction 
which interferes with his playing of the Student. Lynn Fontanne’s 
Stanja, lacking the strength of clear intention, rather confuses the 
meaning of the play by denying Stanja the force and the violent 
whims which she needs. Lee Simonson’s settings, with their simple 
outlines placed before the cyclorama, are among the most evocative 
he has ever done. 
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American playwrights have also been active during the month. 
Owen Davis, for example, culled from The Great Gatsby a neat 
and workmanlike play, capable of living independently of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s novel. The prologue, laid in a Louisville that never 
existed, however, seemed ineffective. Thereafter the story of the 
suave egomaniac, who has come up from nothing and made his 
fortune by bootlegging, ran a smooth and interesting course. It 
was aided immensely by James Rennie, who somehow managed to 
make tangible the mysterious quality of Gatsby himself. Elliot 
Cabot as Buchanan, the profligate husband of the girl Gatsby loves, 
succeeded, as is rarely done in our theatre, in being both a gentle- 
man and a villain at the same time. More vigorously American, 
however, was George Abbott’s and John V. A. Weaver’s Love ’Em 
and Leave ’Em, an amusing and inconsequential comedy of board- 
ing house and department store life, enlivened by being written in 
the vernacular. Though the argot was pungent and fast-flying 
throughout, the rehearsal of the department store pageant lacked 
the full satire one expected. Just as Love "Em and Leave ’Em did 
not rise to the level of its dialogue, The Wisdom Tooth fell short 
of being distinguished fantasy. It had its moments, its separate 
and bewitching ideas, but in telling his story of the man who has 
to go back to the boy he once was to find himself, Marc Connelly 
sharpened neither his humor nor his pathos sufficiently to endow 
the result with fantasy. The return of the dead Grandmother and 
Grandfather, as contrived by Mr. Connelly, was nearer to the spirit 
of a German Christmas card than to true fantasy. And the little 
Lalita, in spite of her heart-winning disbelief in human beings, 
proved, all in all, to be a soiled and sorry fairy. 

The revival of The Jest found Benelli’s diabolical and sadistic 
tragedy of blood to possess its original power. No beauty shimmers 
through the play to halt its dark cruelties, and no nobility of pur- 
pose intrudes upon its horrors. The production is once again 
emblazoned with the endless loveliness of Robert Edmond Jones’ 
settings. Without the Barrymores, however, the once existing 
sharpness of contrast between the braggart Neri and the scheming 
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Giannetto is blurred. Though Alphonz Ethier carries off his Neri 
with a fitting bluster, Basil Sydney’s Giannetto, lacking the insist- 
ent malevolence with which John Barrymore fired him, is more 
acceptable than inspired. By hardening her Ginevra, Violet Hem- 
ing robs her of the helplessness Maude Hanaford gave her. 

The Jest has had no monopoly on elemental emotions among the 
plays of the month. Edward Sheldon’s and Charles MacArthur’s 
Lulu Belle is only another one of David Belasco’s chronicles of a 
harlot’s progress. This time, though all the old tricks and situa- 
tions are used, and some of even such recent memory as Ladies of 
the Evening, they are given a new currency by a change in pigment. 
For Lulu Belle is the story of a very determined bad lady of 
Harlem, whose rise in the world reaches its climax when she is 
exported to Paris -by a conquered Vicomte. Act follows act, 
jammed with extraneous local color, with Harlem weddings, and 
with Negro cabarets in full swing, but the actual spectacle enmesh- 
ing Lulu Belle is sloppily mounted. Lenore Ulric’s shady siren 
is a spirited and tireless piece of work, nicely set off by Henry 
Hull’s playing of the barber she accepts to reject when the 
Vicomte enters her life. Lulu Belle, however, is better stuff than 
The Shanghai Gesture, a play of babies changed at birth and 
Chinese vengeance, which never leaves the varied interior of 
Mother Goddam’s “far-famed house.” The titles of the acts best 
describe the action, which begins in “the Gallery of the Laughing 
Dolls,” moves first to “the Grand Red Hall of Lily and Lotus 
Roots” and next to “the Little Room of the Great Cat,” and ends 
on, “The Green Stairway of the Angry Dragon.” The chief com- 
pensation of John Colton’s melodrama is the opportunities for 
settings it gives to Frederick Jones. 

From the French this active and varied month borrowed Jacques 
Deval’s fairly amusing triangle of thighs and thyroids, 4 Weak 
Woman, played with a real relish by Estelle Winwood and Frank 
and Ralph Morgan. Henry Miller also turned to Paris to find 
Embers, a comedy strictly patterned on French tastes which Lucien 


Guitry had played under the title of Aprés d’Amour. 
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THE VARIORUM STOWE 


By VELONA PILCHER 


WELL!—A show once came to Cedarsville, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, so it said on the bill? 


ND s0 it said on a picture-poster, monstrous and magniloquent, 
before which I stood staring at a showman’s vision of Eliza 
Crossing the Ice. Woe! Woe! . . . here was tragedy, truly, 

with all its attributes of eyes departing from sockets, hair 
horrent upon the head, and gestures Hecubatic. And here was 
tragedy within tragedy. ... Woe! me miserable, Woe! . . . for here 
stood I, a strolling playgoer, crushed, at a crisis, beaten before this 
picture and its fateful reminder that one so full of playgoers’ pride 
should never have assisted at a performance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin! 
A drama, this, that in half a century had strolled half way round the 
world; a drama that, in its own young country, had addressed itself 
to the conscience of its citizens—yes, even from without a machine 
of absurdly quaint sentiment and stagery—with something of the 
significance of drama in old Greece. Well/—the very air is shot 
with exclamation points as I realize my loss, as I hang upon the 
word ... when Lo, my woe turns to well indeed, for there begins 
to peel off the memory, line by line, verse by verse, scene by scene— 
brought to the surface by that magnetic poster—the burden of an 
ancient song. Its provenance is unknown; its Immortal Bard also, 
1—“Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or The Death of Eva... the entire original Moral Drama, 
dramatized expressly for the Howard’s, in 6 Acts, and 30 Scenes.”—Pine Street 
Theatre Bill, 1859. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or The Horrors of Slavery, A Domestic Drama in Three 
Acts on the most popular subject of the present day (written expressly for this 
Theatre) by the Author of The Siege of Rochelle, Maritana, Azael, etc.”— 
Drury Lane Bill, 1852. (Mrs. Stowe’s authorship of the above mentioned works 


has not yet been established.) —P. W. 
“. . for the first time in London.” —Princess Theatre Bill, 1878. 
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alas, is unknown. But out of its mystery this ditty rises, soars, lessen- 
ing my lamentation as it presents performance of the Great 
American Drama in Ballad form: 


WELL!—A show once came to Cedarsville, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, so it said on the bill, 
They” had a mule and a dog to boot—* 
Durn my buttons, but the critter was cute! 


WELL !—After dinner we did up the chores, 
Washed the dishes, and locked the barn doors; 
And Ma and Pa and Sis and all— 

We started out for the old Town Hall. 


WELL!—When we got there we found an awful crowd,‘ 
More than fifty people,’ Dad allowed; 

“Gimme my ticket,’*® I loudly cried— 

So we grabbed our tickets, and we wint inside. 


2—‘“Little Cordelia Howard, and her talented parents, Mr. & Mrs. G. C. Howard. 
They will appear in their original character of EVA, Topsy and St. Clair. As 
performed by them (and them only) in the principal cities of America, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, over One Thousand Times.” —Pine Street Bill. 
(We think that the Bard’s pronoun “They” can only refer to the above family; 
although the date of the Cedarsville performance is unknown, and the Cedarsville 
version differs from the Authorized Version used by the Howards, still there is, 
in our opinion, every evidence that it was the Howards who came to Cedars- 


ville).—P. W. 


3—This proves that Our Bard saw the Parade which preceded all performances, and 
which consisted of the band, the bloodhounds, other members of the cast, the 
singers, Marks on his mule, and Little Eva in a ponycart.—P. W. 


4—“Whistling, Shouting, and Standing on the seats, most positively prohibited. It 
is particularly requested that gentlemen will not spit on the floor, or make use of 
any improper language in this Theatre.”—Pine Street Bill. 


5—“National Theatre. To colored people. Notice. On and after Monday, August 
15, a neat and comfortable parquette will be prepared in the lower part of the 
theatre for the accommodation of Respectable Persons desirous of witnessing the 
great drama of Uncle Tom’s Cabin the front seats of which will be reserved for 
females accompanied by males, and no females admitted unless with company.”— 


New York Herald, 1855. 


6—“This Ticket and Ten Cents will Admit One School Child to O. T. Thespian’s 
Original Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Grand Opera House, Saturday Afternoon, 2 p. m. 
Moral, Instructive, Educational. See the Troupe of Genuine Siberian Blood- 
hounds. Grand Street Parade at Noon.”—An Old Ticket. 
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WELL !—They had a melodeon, a fiddle and a horn—‘ 
The grandest music® since I was born! 

They played a little while and then 

They rang up the curtain, and the show began. 


Are you skipping the footnotes, Reader? Before the show begins 
be warned, and do not. These annotations, illustrations, quotations, 
and commentaries are the result of much scholarly research, and 
should be carefully consulted by anyone who wishes to properly 
assist at the present performance. For you must know that the 
picture-poster that caused the palingenesis of this ballad was hang- 
ing in no less a place than the New York Public Library. What 
could be simpler, therefore, than to write slips for all the archives 
available, take a seat in the reading-room, and there amplify the 
effects of the song by a study of the sources? The following are 
the documents subjected to examination: First, Mr. Samuel French’s 
edition of the play, with its sub-title of 4 Domestic Drama, in Six 
Acts, dramatized by George L. Aiken, with cast of characters, stage 
business, costumes, relative positions, Sc. Sc. as performed at the 
principal theatres—and which we shall refer to as the French Folio. 
Then there are three thumbed Prompt-Books made from Mr. 
French’s edition, inked and interleaved with the stage-directions, 
business, cuts, insertions, sketches, etc., etc., of three different show- 
men; one of these palimpsests is signed G. B. Smith, 1866, Dayton, 
Ohio—the second is signed E. F. Taylor and is undated—the third 
is undated and unsigned; we shall refer to these incunabula respec- 
tively as the Smith Folio, the Taylor Folio, and the Folio Anony- 
mous. Further references (some found farther afield than the read- 
ing-room) are old prints, playbills, and posters; magazine articles 


7—The Band.—P. W. 

8—‘“Composed by G. C. Howard, Esq., expressly for his family— 
St. Clare to Little Eva in Heaven 
Mama Lay me Down to Rest 
Strawberry Girl 


Eva to her Papa 
O I’se so Wicked.” —An Old Song Sheet, 1853. 
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From the Shaw Collection, Harvard Library 


Songs inspired by Uncle Tom's Cabin were 
widely circulated in sheet music form. The covers 
were vivid lithographs of celebrated incidents of the 
play. One of the most popular was that of Eliza 
crossing the ice. 














From the Albert Davis Collection 


’ 


At the time when Uncle Tom's Cabin was the most 
popular play in America, woodcuts of this type were 
made and widely circulated for publicity and adver- 
tising purposes. ‘They were used in play bills and in 
theatre programs; electrotypes were retailed to touring 
companies at a low figure. There were hundreds of 
variations of these two most popular characters created 
by Mrs. Stowe. 
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Programme for Gallery, One Penny, 


Programme for Gallery, Ose Penny, 


Enthoven Collection 


In the “new version” of Uncle Tom’s Cabin presented at the 
Princess Theatre, London, on August 31, 1878, characters and 
climaxes were almost submerged beneath incidental specialties. As 
this gallery programme indicates, there were countless Negro diver- 


sions, songs, dances, slave songs sung by Jubilee singers, and specially 
advertised “crowds of real American freed slaves.’”’ Nevertheless 
the “sure fire” thrills were not neglected—‘Eliza’s Escape Across 


the “Realistic Steamboat Race,” the “Death of 
“Beautiful and Impressive Allegorical 


Ajar.” 


the Floating Ice,” 
Uncle Tom” and finally the 
Tableau: Eva in Heaven—the Beautiful Gates 














From the Albert Davis Collection 


Fifty-three years ago David Belasco 

enacted the role of Uncle Tom. The 

i theatre was Shiel’s Opera House in San 
Francisco. The year was 1873. 














THE VARIORUM STOWE 


and newspaper clippings; and old song sheets. In addition we, the 
Present Writer, offer, whenever possible, suggestions and explana- 
tions which we hope will prove invaluable. And finally, as a last 
resource, we have now and then consulted a Novel entitled Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly, published in March, 1852, 
and generally acknowledged to have been written by Mrs. Stowe 
herself. 


WELL !—First fellow® on the stage was a man named Legree,”” 
The durndest cuss” I ever did see! 

He had a blacksnake whip” about three yards long— 

We was all mighty glad when he was gone!” 


WELL !—Out comes a nigger, and his name was Tom; 
He was mighty nice, I swan; 


9Q—Here the Cedarsville Version makes an interesting departure, as in our opinion 
it was usually Marks the comic-man, and his umbrella, who opened the play. 
We base our opinion on the fact that as Eliza, in the C. V., stands for all the 
slave-women (Emmeline and Cassy), so Simon Legree stands for all the slave- 
dealers. Mr. J. Frank Davis, in his interesting article on Tom Shows in Scribner's 
Magazine, April, 1925, says: ‘The show usually opened with a tavern scene in 
which George Harris, on his way toward the river, read on the wall the notice 
of a reward for his capture.” But although this writer has seen the play per- 
formed twenty-five times, and we have not seen it at all, we find ourselves unable 
to accept this statement.—P. W. 


10—“As by a fascination, every eye was now directed to the glaring greenish-gray 
eye of Simon.”—The Novel. 
“Legree . . . in white silk tights, patent-leather topboots, a red sash, a white 
coat, and a seventeenth-century costume-play hat.”—J. Frank Davis. 


11—“‘Legree: There has been a time when I have been rocked on the bosom of my 
mother, cradled with prayers and pious hymns, my now seared brow bedewed 
with the waters of holy baptism.” —French Folio. (These beautiful and reveal- 
ing lines, spoken by Legree in the F. F., are taken from The Novel, where they 
appear—like so many of the speeches given to Eliza in the F. F.—as the reflec- 
tions of the novelist herself.) —P. W. 


12—“Legree strikes Tom with whip; three blows. Music chord each blow.”—French 
Folio Stage Directions. 
“Three cords”—Smith Folio. (An “h” has been inserted by a different hand, 
between the “c” and the “o” of “cords”, where it may be seen today.—P. W.) 


13—“Legree Falls Dead. Quimbo and Sambo return and carry him off laughing.” 
French Folio Stage Directions for Legree’s Final Exit. 
“Sambo and Quimbo, the two field-hands, who also worked in the jubilee quar- 
tette, played in the orchestra, and doubled in brass in the street parade.” —J. F. D. 
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He was sold to the man named Legree— 
The durndest shame” I ever did see! 


It is important to remember, by the way, that all of us who are 
watching this show—the Bard, his parents and his sister, the Reader, 
and the Present Writer—all of us must maintain the Puritan view- 
point. Otherwise we are no proper audience, for this is a moral 
play, and as such it was, in many parts of America, the only play 
that many Americans were permitted to see. It is in this spirit that 
Our Bard sings, and that we must attend; even in pre-Shavian (or 
post-Stovian) times there was a play for Puritans.... But no more 
whispering . . . the greatest scene of all is coming now: 


WELL!—Out comes** a woman, and her name was Lize,” 
You could see she was scared, by the look in her eyes; 

And Legree comes arunnin’, and he yells “Come back!”— 
And he sets the bloodhounds” on her track! 





14—"‘Leg: Now look here, you two belong to me. 
(Tom and Emmeline sink on their knees). 
Tom: Heaven help us, then! 
(Music. Legree stands over them exulting. Picture—closed in.)”—French Folio. 

15—“Music. Sambo and Quimbo seize Tom and drag him up stage. Legree seizes 
Emmeline and throws her round to R. H. She falls on her knees, with her 
hands lifted in supplication. Legree raises his whip, as if to strike Tom. Picture. 
Closed in.”—French Folio Stage Directions. 

16—“Room in Tavern by the river side. A large window in flat, through which 
the river is seen, filled with floating ice. Moon light.”—French Folio. 
“Lights % on. Calcium through Window.”—Smith Folio. 

17—“Eliza (aside): Powers of Mercy, protect me! How shall I escape these 
human blood-hounds? Ah! the window—the river of ice! ‘That dark stream 
lies between me and liberty! Surely the ice will bear my trifling weight? It is 
my only chance for escape—better sink beneath the cold waters, with my child 
locked in my arms, than have him torn from me and sold into bondage. He 
sleeps upon my breast—Heaven, I put my trust in thee!”—French Folio. 
“Crash R. U. E. Music chord. Lights 34 down. Ring. Quick Drop.”— 
Taylor Folio. 

18—Note this remarkable example of theatrical illusion. ‘“A dog” has now become 
“the bloodhounds.” Mr. Davis records that “some Uncle Tom manager, to 
make his production different, got up a version that had two Toms, two EVAS, 
two Topsies, and two Legrees. Perhaps, therefore, some companies had two 
Dogs, and perhaps some scholars may prefer such an unimaginative interpreta- 
tion of Our Bard’s exquisite poetical progression. We ourselves, however, can 
not accept such pedantry, especially as it was the Howards, who never adopted 
this doubling device, who performed in Cedarsville.—P. W. 
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WELL!—Up goes the curtain, and there was a river,” 
So doggorned cold, it would make you shiver! 

And in jumps Lize,” and something broke— 

And we all knew the river was boxes of soap.” 


And now—though I beat my brains against that poster—the ballad 
breaks. Though I shout “Well!” into the welkin and prolong the 
word into a howl and the how! into a prayer for the verses to remem- 
ber themselves—yet I can not raise the spirits of three mighty scenes. 
They are lost, alas, from this song. Perhaps they are buried some- 
where in that Cedarsville, in California, where I first heard the ditty 
shouted by students; they may even come to light some day, together 
with the lost plays of Aeschylus and the farces of Rabelais. For it 
is certain that Our Bard sang them. Just as surely as the experts 
agree that this drama was never performed twice in the same order, 
so do they also agree that every performance contained these five 
essential episodes: 


Eliza’s Escape 
The Fight in the Mountain Pass™ 


19—“Eliza (aside): They press upon my footsteps—the river is my only hope. 
Heaven grant me strength to reach it, ere they overtake me! Courage, my 
child !—we will be free,—or perish!”—French Folio. 


20—“The entire depth of stage, representing the Ohio River filled with Floating ice. 
Set bank on R. H. and in front. Eliza appears, with Harry, R. H., on a cake 
of ice, and floats slowly across to L. H.”—French Folio Stage Directions. 


21—“Every stage accident in the world happened with those barnstorming com- 
panies. Eliza lost her balance, fell off the ice into the cold blackness of the 
rushing river, and climbed back again dry-shod. The pistols missed fire. The 
dogs chased the wrong people. EVA’S ascension into heaven stuck, and the red 
fire would not burn. But nothing that was supposed to be serious got a laugh 
out of those audiences. —They knew how it ought to be and accepted it as such.””— 


s. #. D. 


22—“A Rocky Pass & Immense Cascade of Real Water.”—Princess Bill. 

“Ready at Lights. Lights % down. Marks fires. Eliza screams.”—Taylor 
Folio. (Accompanying these directions the student will find a stimulating pen- 
and-ink drawing of the Pass, probably the work of Mr. Taylor himself.)—P. W. 
“Music. Marks and Party run off. R. 2. E. George and Eliza kneel in an 
attitude of thanksgiving, with the Child between them. Phineas stands over 
them exulting. Tableau.”—French Folio. 

a: . . . opened his umbrella to protect himself from the flying bullets.” — 
S 
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Topsy’s Confession” 
The Killing of Uncle Tom” 
The Death of Eva. 


Of these five flowers of the drama only the first and last are here 
recorded in rhyme. A lamentable lacuna, indeed. Where is the 
verse about that fight fought above a chasm in dialogue composed 
of Phineas’ quackerisms, George Harris’ elegant rhetoric—and for 
the poetic touch—Eliza’s emByronic soliloquizing? And where is 
Topsy, with her breakdowns, and Aunt Ophelia, with her best 
English-sentimental comedy manners? And as for Uncle Tom... 
Hush; hush; the interval is over; the curtain is rising for the entrance 
of Evangeline: 


23—“‘Positively Last Night of Mrs. G. C. Howard’s Topsy. Farewell of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’—Bowery Theatre Bill, 1867. 
“Ready Voices R. I. E. Ready to Laugh. Great Noise Voices R. I. E. ha! ha! 
Niggers do do. Laughter, etc.”—-Taylor Folio Directions for Topsy’s Entrance. 


“Oh! dere is one, will come and say, 
Be good Topsy, learn to pray, 
And raise her buful hands dat way, 

Chin a ring a ring a ricket! 
"Tis Little EVA, kind and fair, 
Says if I’se good I will go dere, 
And den I tells her, I don’t care— 
Oh! ain’t I very wicked!” 

—Last Verse of Song. 


24—“8 Chords. While Legree Whips him!”—Smith Folio. 

“Solemn Music. George covers Uncle Tom with his cloak, and kneels over 
him. Clouds work on and conceal them, and work off.”—French Folio Stage 
Directions. 

“Flats off Slow. Ring. Slow Curtain.”—Folio Anonymous. 

“The first part of the book ever committed to writing was the death of Uncle 
Tom. This scene presented itself almost as a tangible vision to her mind while 
sitting at the communion-table in the little church in Brunswick. She was per- 
fectly overcome by it, and could scarce restrain the convulsion of tears and 


sobbings that shook her frame. She hastened home and wrote it. . . .”—Afrs. 
Stowe’s Introduction to The Novel. 
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WELL!—Out comes” a little girl with Uncle Tom,” 
She was mighty sweet,”’ I swan! 

Her name was EVA, and she’d cough and she’d sigh—* 
We all knew that EVA was agoin’ to die. 


WELL!-—She died” all right,® and the niggers sang ;™ 
Giminy how that Town Hall Rang! 

EVA died all right, about a quarter past eleven— 

We all knew that EVA was agoin’ to Heaven.™ 


25—“EVA ... came in at this moment, with a flower in her hand.”—The Novel. 
“Tom ... met little EVA,—a crown of tuberoses on her head.” —I bid. 


26—‘‘The flat represents the lake. The rays of the setting sun tinge the waters with 
gold. A large tree R. 3. E. Beneath this a grassy bank, on which Eva L. and 
Tom R., are seated side by side. Eva has a Bible open on her lap. Music.”— 
French Folio Stage Directions. 

27—“Her form was the perfection of childish beauty. . . . Her face was remarkable 
. . . for a singular and dreamy earnestness of expression, which made the ideal 
start when they looked at her. The shape of her head and the turn of her 
neck and bust were peculiarly noble, and the long golden-brown hair that floated 
like a cloud around it . . . all marked her out from other children.”—The Novel. 

28—-‘‘When your EVA’s gone away 
And your heart is filled with care, 

When with angels I shall be 
Blessed with love and Heaven’s light, 
Robed like them in spotless white, 

Let poor Uncle Tom be free, 

Papa, Papa, do for me!”—Taylor Folio. 

29—“EVA (Feebly smiling.) Oh! love! joy! peace!—(Dies)”—French Folio. 
“Lights Down. Calcium. Ready. Lights % up.”—Taylor Folio. 

“Music very piano.”—Folio Anonymous. 

30—‘‘A child of tender years, who is now a stock company star, was playing EVA 
with a tent show. She was doing her death-scene, one night, her stage father, 
mother, Uncle Tom, and the rest of the household on their knees about her bed, 
when a heavy shower came up. ‘The tent was old. A stream of rain came 
through the canvas and hit her in the neck. It was ruining her stuff. Gravely 
her weeping sire rose, went out into the wings, returned with Marks’s comedy 
umbrella, and, kneeling again there in the ground-floor drawing-room of the 
St. Claire palatial residence in New Orleans, held it over her head and let her 
die dry. ‘And will you believe it?” she told me not long ago, ‘not one soul in 
the audience laughed.’ ”—J. F. D. 

31—“Where’s My Eva Gone?” —J. F. D. 
“The Louisiana Troubadour Quartette of The 4 Jolly Coons. Crowds of Real 
American Freed Slaves.”—Princess Theatre Bill. 

32—“St. Claire: Has there ever been a child like EVA? “Yes, there has been, 
but their names are always on grave-stones. . . . Hope not to retain that child, 
for the seal of heaven is on it, and the light of immortality looks out from its 
eyes. (Music. Exit R. U. E.)”—French Folio. 
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A quarter past eleven, and much more to come. No, this is no 
cutty play, no tight little piece—but a full-length melodrama in the 
whole of the rich sense of that round word. This is a wide and 
ample entertainment, with guts, and gusto, and with big issues to 
be bigly accommodated. Do you begin to see why it has lasted so 
long and been so hugely enjoyed? Within its framework—a skeleton 
as flexible as an Italian canevas, as adjustable to the stage as some- 
thing by Shakespeare—there is the very blood and muscle of the 
theatre alive. Parts for players, problems for producers; the thing 
is chock full of dancing, cursing, singing, tumbling, shouting, shoot- 
ing, joking, hymning, killing, smiling, praying, sobbing, dying... 
Why—this is the very tragedy of tragedies! for not only does it end 
unhappily, but it has—and faces unafraid!—two unhappy endings 
... and a Transformation Scene: 


WELL!—We all got up for to walk out slow, 
When a fellow™ comes runnin’ and says “Folks, don’t go!— 


I advise you all just to stay and wait 
And see Little Eva go through the Golden Gate.”™ 


WELL !—The Gate of Heaven® was there all right; 
Up so high ’twas almost out of sight; 


33—“‘George C. Howard acted St. Claire and he made an ideal Southern planter. 
On and off the stage he invariably wore a black broadcloth frock coat with 
brass buttons, and he always had on lavender trousers . . . people would recog- 
nize him and say, “There goes little EVA’S father.’”—Theatre Magazine, 
February, 1904. (We consider that Our Bard’s “fellow” could have been no 
other than Mr. Howard himself, whose duty it was to address the audience in 
all emergencies.) —P. W. 


34—“Great allegorical Tableau of EVA in Heaven, A spirit of Celestial light in the 
abode of bliss eternal.” —Pine Street Bill. 
“Eva in Heaven—The Beautiful Gates Ajar.”—Princess Bill. 


35—“Gorgeous clouds tinted with sunlight. EVA, robed in white, is discovered on 
the back of a milk-white dove, with expanded wings, as if just soaring upward. 
Her hands are extended in benediction over St. Claire and Uncle Tom, who are 
kneeling and gazing up to her. Expressive music. Slow curtain.”—French Folio. 
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And there was Little Eva** way up in the air—* 
She looked mighty purty with her yallow hair. 


It is over. There is no more. Our Bard ends somewhat abruptly 
—on a rhymed couplet: 


WELL!—They rang down the curtain and the show was done, 
So we all grabbed our hats, and we all went hom’.* 


Reader, one moment, please. ... Before we part let us take off 
our hats to the only begetter of these foregoing scenes, Mrs. Stowe. 
I think we are agreed—are we not?—that though the book she made 
was bad, it was also great; and the drama others made therefrom, 
though worse, also contained her greatness. Perhaps you have ob- 
served that Uncle Tom himself never quite fitted into a footnote? 
Perhaps you observed, too, that Mrs. Stowe was an amateur at the 
art of writing. Now, in 1852 there were in Europe and America a 
great many professional novelists and playwrights who were artists 
all, and understood very perfectly the technique of significant speech. 
But did they know how to choose the significant subject? That, it 
seems, was left to an amateur, and she chose the most significant in 
the world at that time, the burden—as the Bible has it—of the beasts 
of the south. And one fine day, no doubt, some sentimentalists, with 
a magniloquent monstrosity, will win the ear of all the listeners of 
the earth to a work called, perhaps, Peace, or The Horrors of War, 
while the novelists and playwrights continue, with impeccable taste 
and discrimination, to discuss what doesn’t much matter. So perhaps 
it would be decenter (especially now that we have had our fun) if 
all of us—and especially all writers—walked out slow, too. 


36—“The Critics of London, Edinburough, and Dublin, were unanimous in their 
praise of The Gifted American Child.” —Pine Street Bill. 


37—“Cordelia Howard is now residing at Cambridge, Mass.”—Theatre Magacine, 
February, 1904. 

38—‘"‘If ever Africa shall show an elevated and cultivated race—and come it must, 
sometime, her turn to figure in the great drama of human improvement,— 
life will awake there with a gorgeousness and splendor of which our cold 
western tribes faintly have conceived.”—The Novel. 
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TYL ULENSPIEGEL 
or THE SONG OF DRUMS 


An Heroic Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


THE PERIOD is the sixteenth century in Flanders. In general outline the drama 
is suggested by Charles de Coster’s Légende d’Ulenspiegel (Brussels, 1867). 


THE SCENE of the Prologue is a peasant’s cottage; of Act 1, a market place; of 
Acts 2 and 3, the interior of an inn. There are no changes of scene during the acts, 
but the curtain is lowered three times during the Prologue, and once during Act 1, to 
denote the passage of time. The sets are simple. 


PERSONS IN THE PROLOGUE 


A Herald 
NICHOLAS 
MOLL, his wife 
KATHELINE, a mid-wife 
PETER, friend to Nicholas 
JosskE, dean of the fishmongers 
A Sheriff 
Ty and NELE, as children (silent) 

Constables and Neighbors. 





Editor’s Note. This is the Prologue, or First Part, of Mr. Dukes’ new play. 
The three acts that follow, which will be published in the next three issues, are 
entitled: The Owl in the Glass (Part 2); The Hive of Bees (Part 3); and The 
Song of Drums (Part 4). Though essential as parts to the complete drama of Tyl 
Ulenspiegel, each act stands as a unit by itself. The Herald’s speech, which 
appeared in an earlier issue, is reprinted in order to give the Prologue in its entirety. 
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PART I—THE PROLOGUE 
The Birth of Ulenspiegel 
[4 HERALD comes before the Curtain. 


Tue Herarp The lark awakens, and a man is born. 
The whitethorn glimmers in the mist. The sun, 
Red as the wounds of Christ, salutes the plain 
And summons all the towers to harmony. 
O son of man, be true as he is clear, 
Be brotherly as he is warm, be gay 
As he is joyous! See, the poplar trees, 
Like sentinels, are stirring in the wind 
That blows from England. Son of man, be just 
As they are upright; let the sap of life 
Distil through secret channels of the boughs 
That are uplifted to the stormy skies 
And stoop to rise again! ‘The first cock crows; 
Be proud as he is stately, tread the world 
With confidence; your dunghill is a throne 
And beggars may be choosers of their fates! 
The last owl flutters to the barn to seek 
The fleeting darkness, as a woman seeks 
Her beauty in a mirror. Son of man, 
Be wise as he is stealthy, and profound 
As he is silent; let your passing be 
As gentle as his flight; and yet beware 
The swoop of cruel claws! This night-bird slays 
To feed his young, but in the dawn may lie 
Outstretched on fields, dead soldiers in the sun, 
Outstretched on cobbles, murdered men and boys, 
Outstretched in doorways, ravished wives and maids, 
And all to line the nest of tyranny 
That kings and peoples build to serve their brood. 
Shame not the owl by darkening the morn! 
The grasshopper makes merry. Son of man, 
Make merry too; let laughter be the flute 
For leaping limbs; let shaken dew-drops peal 
On sunlit blades that quiver for a day! 


As softly as a mother lends her breast 
To her new-born, a flower is opened 
To greet the morning. Ulenspiegel lives! 
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The Curtain opens to dis- 
cover the cottage of Nicholas 
and his wife, Moll. Their son 
Tyl lies unseen in a cradle by 
the window. Katheline, the 
young midwife, is wrapping 
him in_ swaddling-clothes. 
Moll, the young mother, lies 
on the bed. Nicholas, a young 
bearded peasant, is binding 
faggots. 


KATHELINE. See, Master Nicholas, the 
babe has a caul on his head. That 
brings good luck. 

NicHoias. They say it is worth fifty 
florins in the market. 

KATHELINE. What father would sell his 
son’s good fortune? 

NicHoLas. Fishermen reckon a caul to 
be proof against drowning. [He looks 
into the cradle.| Do you hear, Moll? 
Our boy will never drown. There’s 
comfort for Flemish folk with a dyke 
at their door. 

Mo xt. I hear the song of birds. Open 
the windows, my love. 

KATHELINE. See, there’s a black mole on 
his shoulder! Alack, it must be Satan’s 
finger-print ! 

NicHOLas. Master Satan was early astir 
this morning, if he had time to lay 
hands on my son. 

KATHELINE. The devil’s bedtime is now, 
at the hour of dawn. 

NicHoLas [Opening the window]. Boy 
with a caul, here comes my lord the sun 
to walk upon the earth of Flanders. 

Mott. The boy grows thirsty; bring him 
to my bed. 

[Nicholas brings the cradle.]} 

Mo tt. Drink, my son. 

[Moll suckles the babe. The 
room grows brighter. Kathe- 
line goes out.] 

Nicuoias. Wife, have you made pro- 
vision of good milk this joyful morn- 
ing? 


Mott. The pitchers are full, but I fear 
there is not one farthing in our wallet 
that hangs on the wall. 

[Nicholas shakes the leathern 
wallet. | 

NicHoLas. Empty. But we have a slice 
of beef that will make three days’ milk 
at least, and a sack of kidney beans, and 
a regiment of apples in the loft. Not 
to speak of our jolly cask of ale, in 
which a babe could swim. 

Mo tt. At the christening we must have 
two farthings for the priest and a florin 
for the neighbors’ supper. 

NicHotas [Throwing money on the 
table}. Here are two florins for you. 

Mo tt. Where did you find them? 

NicHowas. In the bellies of a carp and 
some eels. 

Mo tt. Husband, why do you not go fish- 
ing every day? 

Nicuotas. For fear of being taken in the 
Spanish nets. 

Mo xt. Truly the times are dangerous. 
[Re-enter Katheline, carry- 
ing herbs. 

KaATHELINE. To the child with a caul I 
bring the herb angelica, which pre- 
serves men from lewdness. 

Nicuotas. A herb for husbands in these 
parts. 

KATHELINE. And fennel, which drives 
away Satan. 

Nicuoras. That should be for wives. 
But have you plucked the herb that 
brings florins to our purse? 

KATHELINE. Not yet. 

Nicuoas. Then I must needs fish for it 
in the canal. 

KATHELINE. Master Nicholas, heard you 
the crier who went past your door last 
night ? 

Nicuotas. I heard him croaking like an 
old raven, but what he croaked I have 
forgotten. 

Mott. He bade us pray for the emperor 
Charles’s wife, that she should be de- 
livered soon. 
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Nicuotas. The empress who lies labour- 
ing in Spain. Well, God save all 
mothers, say I—even Spanish mothers. 

KATHELINE. While you slept, I looked 
from these windows. 

Nicuoias. And what did you see? 

KATHELINE. I saw the fields by moon- 
light, and there were ghosts a-mowing 
men as haymakers mow grass, and 
hangmen dancing on the graves of liv- 
ing maids. 

Nicuoitas. God save us, 
What tale is this? 

KATHELINE. To-day the great stone at 
the cross-roads, that sweated blood 
these nine months past, stands cleft in 
the middle. 

Mot... That must be an evil omen for 
the land of Flanders! 

NicHo.as. Aye, surely. 

KATHELINE [As if in a dream]. In this 
night two babes were born; the one in 
Spain, who is the prince Philip, and the 
other in Flanders, who is the son of 
Nicholas and shall be surnamed Ulen- 
spiegel. Philip will be a butcher of 
men, since he is bred of Charles the op- 
pressor of our people. Tyl Ulenspiegel 
will be a gamecock full of mettle, but 
good of heart, since he is bred of Mas- 
ter Nicholas, the honest labourer, and 
of Molly, whom he kissed beside the 
plough. King Philip will ride through 
the world in dust and battle-smoke, 
leaving death behind him, but Ulen- 
spiegel will run on springy heels, hither 
and thither, and he will be clown and 
scholar, prince and jester in one man. 
Master Nicholas is your brawny arm, 
O Flemish people, and Molly is your 
womb, but Ulenspiegel is your spirit. 
And a maid that runs with him shall 
be your heart. And in their palaces 
will sit the drones, but in the fields 
will swarm the working bees, and in 
the sky will bleed the hands of Christ. 

Nicuo.as. Is this woman a witch? 

Mott. She is our neighbour Katheline 
and our friend. 


Katheline! 


KATHELINE. What I speak will come to 
pass. 

Nicuoias. How should you know the 
Empress is delivered? It is a fort- 
night’s journey to Spain. 

KATHELINE. In a fortnight will come 
horsemen, bearing news. 

NicnHotas. Easily said, for by then your 
tale will be forgotten. 

KaTHELINE. You shall see, Master 
Nicholas. When the child is suckled, 
let the mother sleep. 

[She goes out.]} 

Nicuotas. She will be burned for a 
witch if the Spaniards pass this way; 
and we shall be jailed for harbouring 
her. 

Mott. Husband, if I had borne you two 
babes instead of one, would you scold 
me for it? 

NicHotas. One is enough for to-day. 
We are poor folk, and the times are 
bad. 

Mott. Katheline, too, will be a mother. 

Nicuoras. Katheline! When? 

Moui. To-day perhaps. This month 
surely. 

Nicuoias. Who is the father? 

Mott. She will not say. 

NicHoLas. Let me find the man who 
has wronged her! He shall feel the 
weight of this arm. 

Mott. She may feel the weight of many 
arms, for the Spaniards will flog her 
in the market-place. 

NicHoias. Then the father must marry 
her. 

Mott. Not all fathers are like you, my 
Nicholas. Better be whipped at the 
post than married to some I know. 

NicHoLas. What would you have me 
do? 

Mo tt. I would have you take this babe 
of Katheline’s, and bring it up with our 
own. 

Nicuotas. Is harbouring witches not 
enough? Must we house their brats as 
well? 

Mo tt. Yesterday I would have spoken 
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so. But now I think the children call 
to one another—mine and hers. 

NicHowas. We are hard put to it to feed 
our own. 

Mott. Katheline and I between us have 
four pitchers of sweet milk. She can 
bring us her babe when it is born, and 
no one will say it is not ours. 

Nicuotas. A woman lies with a child 
at her breast and cries for more. This 
is the very madness of motherhood. 

Moy. We are poor and she is poor, we 
are rich and she is rich. A joy has come 
to us; let it be doubled. 

Nicuoias. Well, so it shall be. I will 
take Katheline’s child, and nourish it 
as if it were my own. 

Mo.zt. Even though its mother be a 
witch? 

Nicuoras. I think there are no witches, 
but only women. Katheline need not 
fear the Spanish sergeants and their 
whips. Let her bring me a daughter 
to run with Tyl in the woods, and I 
will take both upon my knee when they 
run home again. 

Mout. Then I will call her. Katheline! 

[Re-enter Katheline.| 

KATHELINE. Who calls? 

Mout. Your babe shall be ours, and 
Nicholas will be its father. 

KATHELINE. O house. of goodness! Mas- 
ter Nicholas, I see a light upon your 
brow. 

Nicuoias. My lord the sun is risen. 
Farewell. I go a-fishing for the florin- 
herb. 

Mott. See that the sergeant’s back be 
turned. ‘The nets are spread for poor 
hshermen. 

NicHo.as [Going out]. Am I not rich, 
good mothers both? 


CurTAIN. 


The same scene a fortnight 
later. In two cradles near the 
window are Tyl and Nele, 
returned from their christen- 
ing. Katheline tends the chil- 


dren, while Moll prepares the 
neighbours’ feast at a table. 


Motz. My man should be home by now. 
As we came out of the church he spied 
the tavern they call the Rosary of Bot- 
tles, over the way. He cried out, “Good 
neighbours, our Flemish way of drying 
wet skins is to light a fire in the belly.” 
The men went in together, and I think 
the taps are running yet. 

KATHELINE. Let them drink their fill. 
There are worse faults in men. 

Mott. But our poor florins run out of 
the tap. 

KaTHELINE. Christening day comes but 
once a lifetime. ‘Tell me how it passed. 

Moti. O my poor Tyl, three times bap- 
tized! First, while we were on the 
road, fell a spouting shower. 

KATHELINE. That was heaven’s chris- 
tening. [ saw a torn cloud that seemed 
to brush the poplars. 

Mo... Then a mason on the roof of the 
church spilled a bucket of water 
through a gap, so that it splashed upon 
us at the font. 

KATHELINE. That was a layman’s bless- 
ing. 

Mott. And when the priest came at last, 
it was all I could do to hold the boy; 
so he was given salt liquor to calm 
him, and named Thylbert after the 
patron of dancing. 

KATHELINE. If he kicked the priest hard 
enough, he should be a good church- 
man. But what of Nele? 

Mott. She lay still as a pool in thunder 
weather. I think she slept. 

KATHELINE. My Nele! 

Mout. O Katheline, if you could have 
been there! 

KaTHELINE. Church is no place for me. 
The people whisper and say, “There 
goes the witch!” 

Mott. I would have had you godmother 
to Tyl. 

KATHELINE. You are mother to Nele, 
and godmother, too. 
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Mott. See how softly he is sleeping! 
KATHELINE. See how she stretches out a 
hand toward him! But listen, the men 
are coming now. 
[A drinking song is heard.] 


SONG 
When Master Moon is up 
And Madam Sea is down, 
The dame will brew a cup 
Of wine and nutmeg brown. 


And Moon and she that day 
Will sup on kisses red, 
Till comes the hour to lay 
His worship in her bed. 


When Master Sun comes round 
And dawn is breaking yellow, 
Together will be found 

Two heads upon one pillow. 


When Master Moon is up 

And Madam Sea is down, etc. 
[Enter Nicholas, Peter, Josse 
and neighbours. | 

NicHotas. Come in, Peter. Come in, 
Josse. Neighbours, we have a cask of 
ale and a pair of bonny brats to show 
you. 

Mott. Brats, indeed. 

Nicuoas. For a christening gift, I have 
brought my Tyl a rattle hung with 
bells. [Bending over Tyl.] Wear 
bells in your cap, little man of mine, 
for the kingdom of the sun belongeth 
to fools. 

Jossz [Maliciously|. And what have you 
brought your daughter, Nicholas? 

Nicuoias. My daughter? 

Josse. Aye, your daughter, there. 

Nicuoxtas. A father’s kiss, and may she 
one day find a wakeful husband. 

Mott. For shame on you! 

Jossz [Looking into Nele’s cradle]. The 


girl is wonderful like you, Master 
Nicholas. 
Nicuotas. I think she favours her 
mother. 


Josse. Aye, she favours her mother, too. 

Peter. They are a fine pair of babes, 
surely. My throat tells me I could 
drink their health. 

NicHo tas [Filling tankards]. You shall, 
Peter, you shall. 

Peter. Tyl and Nele, born to Nicholas 
our friend. 

NeicHsBours [Drinking]. Tyl and Nele! 

Peter. Flemish seed for Flemish soil ! 

N ae Flemish seed for Flemish 
soil ! 

Pretrer. Oak for the ships of freedom. 
Steel for the heart of Spain! 

NeicHBouRS. Steel for the 
Spain! 

Josse [Standing apart]. I drink no law- 
less toasts in any man’s house. 

NicHotas. We are all friends here. | 
could drink to Martin Luther himself, 
and to Master Wycliff and the rest 
whose names were cursed this morning 
by the emperor’s command. 

Peter. Truly, when Charles’s herald 
curses a man I straightway feel a fond- 
ness for him. I could shake this 
Luther by the hand, saving the Pope’s 
presence. 

Jossz. And would you break a statue of 
the Virgin or the blessed saints, when 
the emperor forbids it? 

Peter. No, for I am a roadmender, and 
break stones enough in the way of 
trade. 

Jossz. Will you compare your flints with 
the holy images? 

Perer. No, but I will compare your 
image-breakers with informers. 

Josse. Informers? 

Peter. An ugly word. Do you know it, 
Master Fishmonger ? 

Josse. I know that we have heretics 
among us, and witches too, and men 
who harbour them. 

Peter. Who, then? Will you name me, 
or Nicholas here—or the babes in the 
cradle? 

Josse. I name no names. But there are 
women with the second sight in our 


heart of 
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midst, and children that spring from 
the devil knows where. 

Nicuoras. An old wives’ tale! 

Jossz. There are spells upon our cattle 
at this hour. There was a woman with 
simples who cured an ox and three 
sheep of Michael Speelman’s, but she 
killed a cow of Jan Bloom’s by whis- 
pering curses in its ear. 

Peter. That cow! 

NicHoias. Why, it was Katheline here 
who cured the cattle! 

Josse [Maliciously]. Mistress Katheline 
was it? I ask your pardon, good Mis- 
tress Katheline. Maybe the cow died 
of another sickness. 

NicHoas. Can a beast not die like a 
man? I saw Jan Bloom’s cow; it was 
withered and half blind. 

Josse. It may have been so. 

Peter. May have been! You starveling 
cur, will you run your snout into a 
christening feast to spoil the sport? 

NicHo.tas. We are all friends, Peter. 

Mo tt. Come, eat and drink. 

[A fanfare is heard in the 
distance. | 

Nicuo.as. I heard a trumpeter. 

[A silence falls. The fanfare 
is heard again, and then a 
man’s voice making proclama- 
tion. | 

Josse. It is the crier, and a herald with 
him. That should be news from 
Spain! 

NeicHsBours. News from Spain! 

Peter. Well, all news from Spain is bad 
news. I am for good victuals instead. 

Jossz [Going out]. And I am for hear- 
ing what he says. 

[The crier comes nearer and 
the neighbours crowd toward 
the windows. | 

Nicuoias [Ruefully]. Now Spanish 
Charles was never bidden to our chris- 
tening. 

Mo tt. O husband, I am afraid! 


[Josse enters breathless. | 
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Josse. He cries that the empress is de- 
livered. 

NicHo.as. The empress, did you say? 

Peter [Drinking]. God save the mother, 
and may the babe be better than his 
sire! 

[The crier’s voice grows 
fainter.) 

Josse. The emperor proclaims that all 
men shall hold festival. 

Peter. And so we do, like loyal sub- 
jects. 

Josse. At their own charge, the crier 
says. 

Peter [Drinking]. At the charge of 
Master Nicholas. 

Jossz. That every house display the em- 
blems of the court; that wealthy citi- 
zens scatter silver for the poor upon 
the market-place. 

Peter. I am of the poor on such an oc- 
casion. O bountiful Monarch! 

Josse. That the fountains shall spout 
wine, and the booths be laden with 
baked meats. 

Perer. I am for those! 

Jossz. At the town charge. 

Peter. Oho! But tell me, Master Josse, 
was any mention made of bonfires and 
illuminations ? 

Jossr. Bonfires? 

Peter. Such a plentiful roasting of here- 
tics and witches—a fire at which good 
men can warm their hands these cold 
spring evenings? 

Jossz. I heard no word of that. 

Peter. Nor of dancing either? 

Josse. Dancing? 

Peter. A pretty reel at the rope’s end 
for such as cannot read, but keep for- 
bidden books in their coffers ? 


Jossz. He said no more. 


Peter [Drinking]. That crier must be 
short of breath. No matter, he will 
come his rounds again. 

Nicuoras. Tell me, Josse, is this babe 
of the empress a boy or a girl? 


Josse. A boy. 
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Nicuoias. And his name—did you hear 
his name? 

Jossz. He is to be called Prince Philip, 
so the crier said. 

Nicuoras. Philip! 

[He looks at Katheline, who 
stands motionless by the 
cradle of Tyl.]| 

Peter. Why, Nicholas, what’s amiss? 

Nicuotas. It is no matter, good neigh- 
bours. [70 Josse.] When was he 
born? 

Josse. A fortnight since, in the Spanish 
city they call Valladolid. The horse- 
man brought the news. 

Nicuotas [Staring before him]. A fort- 
night ! 

Perer. Spain is far away, and that’s the 
best I ever heard of it. 

NicuHoLtas [Catching up a tankard). 
Neighbours, our house is garnished al- 
ready! Drink with me to my son, who 
is called Tyl! 

NeicHpours [Turning to the cradle}. 
Tyl! 

Nicuoras. And shall be surnamed Ulen- 
spiegel. 

[Murmuring among the 
neighbours. | 

Josse. What does he say? 

Peter. Ulenspiegel ? 

Nicwoias. Clown and scholar, prince 
and jester! 

[4 fanfare sounds. | 

KaTHELINE. The hour is come. [ Bend- 
ing over Nele’s cradle.| My babe, 
farewell. 

[She goes out. ] 

Nicno.as. I heard the trumpeter again. 

Peter. Aye, aye, he goes his rounds. 

Josse. But this time there is a sheriff 
with him, and a pair of Spanish sol- 
diers. 

NzicHBours. Spanish soldiers! 


Josse. They are seeking Katheline the 
witch. 
Nicnoias. Katheline—our Katheline! 


Peter. Fishmonger, have you done this? 
Josszr. She is a witch, I say. A cattle- 


poisoner and a sorceress. She walks 
into the soldiers’ arms. They bind her 
fast. They turn about—the sheriff 
leads the way. To gaol—to the stake 
with her! 

NicHo.as. By the saints, they shall not 
have that woman! 

[Peter holds him back. Josse 
and the neighbours run out to 
see the arrest.] 

Mott. I can see her carried to the cart. 
O Katheline, O Nele! 

NicHotas. Are we men, Peter, to stand 
and see this done? 

Peter. We are men, friend Nicholas, 
and we bide our time. 

[Moll weeps.] 

Nicuoxas. ‘Tyl, the fires are lighted at 
your christening, but in our hearts and 
not our bellies, son of mine! 

Mo tt. Nele, motherless babe! 


CurRTAIN. 


[The Scene as before. Nine 
years have passed. Nicholas 
and Moll sit together at the 
table, finishing their midday 
meal. | 


Nicuoitas [Pushing back his chair]. 
The hare was good. Never did he run 
faster than from your saucepan into my 
throat. I bless the man who gave me 
his crossbow last winter for a sack of 
firewood. 

Motu. Yes, indeed you are a marksman 
now. 

Nicuo.tas. A man who cannot shoot a 
hare sitting at twelve paces is no man 
at all. We are not of the gentry who 
hunt for sport. Though God be praised 
we are no longer poor folk either, since 
my brother left us his fortune. [See- 
ing her put one of the platters by the 
fire.| What is the dish you set aside? 

Mo tt. It is a plate for Tyl and Nele, in 
case they should come. 
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Nicuoias. Tyl has been wandering this 
week past, like a homeless dog of the 
highway. 

Mout. He may be hungry at this very 
hour. 

Nicuotas. Then let him return, and he 
shall fare as we do. Heaven was cruel 
to give us such a son. I thought to 
teach him some honest trade by this 


time, but away he runs, a vagabond and’ 


a drone. 

Mott. The boy is but nine years old; 
that is the high noon of folly. Is he 
not like the trees, that must shed their 
buds before the coming of the full 
leaves? He laughs always, but faces 
should never be sour before they ripen. 
And if he passes weeks together on the 
high roads, he knows nothing of the 
grief he brings us, for his heart is joy- 
ous. 

Nicuoras. A strange mother, to wish 
her son away from home! 

Mott. O Nicholas, my heart dances to 
hear the step of some lad come down 
the road, and then I see it is not Tyl, 
and I could weep! If I would have 
him run free, it is not from lack of 
longing for him. 

Nicuotas. What will he see by the 
roads of Flanders? Heads on pikes, 
men stretched naked on the wheel, and 
women cast into the pit! Thirty Luth- 
erans were burned at Louvain on one 
pile, lighted with gunpowder. The 
walls of Ghent drip blood. Are these 
sights fit for a growing lad? 

Mo... What will he see at home? Re- 
member Katheline our midwife, who is 
called the Madwife since the sheriffs 
put her on the torture-bench. They 
set a wig of burning tow on her head, 
and now she hobbles crying for a hole 
to be made in it, that her soul may fly. 
out. Can Nele call such a woman 
mother? 

Nicuo.as. No, poor creature! 

Mott. Better let the children run from 
fair to fair, to see the merrymaking, 
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than brood on such miseries in dark- 
ened streets. Lemme Goldzak, Peter’s 
son, runs with them. They will never 
starve with his round belly at their side. 

NicHotas. It seems but a year since I 
danced Tyl on my hand, and set him 
paddling in his first dish of beans like 
a sparrow in a heap of corn. Well, 
there’s a field to be ploughed before 
evening. Where are my wooden shoes? 

Mott. In the chimney-corner. 

[Nicholas reaches for the 
shoes, and pulls them on.} 

NicuHo as. One of them fits well enough, 
but the other pinches. Why, here’s a 
stick in it, and the sole bored through. 

Mott. Tyl was making a ship of it, and 
that was to be his main-mast. 

Nicuotas. I[’ll main-mast him across the 
rump, soI will! [Standing up.] Now 
they fit better. 

Mou. [embracing him]. O Nicholas, 
I miss the boy! 

[A knock at the door. Enter 
Peter. | 

Peter. God save all neighbours! Nicho- 
las, a word with you. 

Mott. Is anything amiss? 

NicHotas. Go milk the goats. 

Mo xt. I must know what Peter wants 
with you. They say the inquisitors are 
in the town. 

Nicuotas. Is there a heretic or a rebel 
among us? And if there be, shall he 
burn for it? I have an indulgence for 
ten thousand years, bought for a florin 
from the friars who stood this Sabbath 
in the churchyard porch. [Pulling out 
a parchment.| Ten thousand years! 
We are safe for this world and the 
next! 

Mout. [Taking the parchment.| But 
do you believe what is written here? 
NicHotas. Believe! Ask a good church- 

man if he believes! 

Mott. Oh, my heart misgives me! 

[She goes out.] 
Nicuowas. Well, Peter? 
Peter. "Tis about that same indulgence. 
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NicHoLas. Why, will you have a slice 
of it, old sinner? You shall. Never 
let a friend burn for lack of a pennorth 
of parchment. 


Peter. Nicholas, I am not a sober man. 
Nicuoias. That you are not. 
Peter. Indeed I eat and drink more than 


is good for me. 

Nicuouas. Have you come here to make 
confession? ‘To the priest, old tunbelly, 
to the priest. 


Perer. Yet I think in my cups I am 
wiser than you. 
Nick cas. Oho! Who will measure 


wis ‘om by the tankard? 

Peter. Do you remember last night? 

Nicuo:. ». A pair of legs carried me to 
bed, and I hope they were my own. 

Peter. You sat all evening in the Rosary 
of Bottles, drinking winter ale. 

Nicnuoas. I did, God be praised. There 
were friends around the table. 

Perer. Friends, and others beside. 

Nicuo.as. What! You, my Peter, and 
Jan of Roosebeke, and Josse the dean 
of the fishmongers! 

Peter. That same Josse is a scurvy 
wretch, nourished on red herrings that 
bring him nothing but a thirst. 

Nicuoias. A thirst is a treasure. Say 
what you will of fishmongers, but never 
disparage a thirst. 

Perer. A thirst for blood breeds mag- 
gots, and a thirst for silver is never 
slaked. 

Nicuoias. Ha, ha! Does Josse thirst 
for my seven hundred crowns, my 
brother’s inheritance, that are hidden 
under the hearthstone there? 

Perer. He does, as he thirsted for the 
blood of poor Katheline, your neigh- 
bour. 

Nicnotas. Let him open his mouth 
never so wide, he shall not swallow 
them. The crowns are for Tyl, my 
son, who shall be made a scholar by 


cient aldermanic family, with a coat 
of arms bearing four pewter pots on 
a ground of ale. 

NicHotas. We are all aldermen in our 
cups. 

Peter. And that angered the fishmonger, 
who has hopes of being an alderman 
himself. 

Nicnuowas. I will confer upon him a 
shrimp rampant on a ground of sand, 
for an emblem of thirst. 

Peter. Then you spoke of your brother, 
who died upon the rack near Aix for 
bearing arms as a heretic. 

Nicuotas. If I spoke of him it was lov- 
ingly, as a brother should. God rest 
his soul! 

Peter. And of his fortune that should 
have been confiscated, but lies under 
your hearthstone waiting for Tyl to be 


grown. 

Nicuotas. Did I speak of the hiding- 
place? 

Peter. You did, and Josse pricked up 
his ears. 

NicHotas. The ale must have been 


heady indeed. 

Peter. Then you pulled out your parch- 
ment and cried: “Come, friends, you 
burn in hell but a single day for every 
gallon of liquor, and I have ten thou- 
sand years of indulgence. Who will 
take a hundred years of it, and drown 
his belly with a good heart?” 

NicHo as. It was spoken in jest. 

Peter. But do you remember Josse with 
his sour face asking you the price of an 
indulgence for a week? 

Nicuotas. Yes, and I told him we had 
no scissors fine enough to cut off such 
a miserly strip of absolution. 

Peter. He took it very ill, for today he 
goes about saying that you claim an 
indulgence for all crimes. 

NicHotas. All crimes! 


Pretrer. Even the sin of unlawfully de- 


their aid. 
Prerer. Listen, Nicholas. Last night siring the Blessed Virgin herself. 
you boasted that you came of an an- NicHoras. God forbid! Besides, that 
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one costs nine florins by the friars’ 
tariff. 

Peter. He says you boast of it. 

Nicuoras. Then he lies in his throat! 

Peter. And he cries out upon you for a 
heretic like your brother, and vows his 
fortune was sent you out of Germany 
to bring up a son in the Lutheran 
heresy. 

NicuHo.as. It was sent out of Germany, 
indeed. 

Peter. I am troubled for you, friend 
Nicholas. At the time of Katheline’s 
trial you escaped the nets, for then you 
were poor, and it was no man’s inter- 
est to inform against you. But this sil- 
ver in the house is a mighty lodestone 
for greed, and I fear me an informa- 
tion is laid. 

NicHoias. An information? Shall I 
saddle the ass and flee with my wife 
into Brabant? No, for vengeance 
would fall upon Tyl at his homecom- 
ing. 

Peter. And the Spanish troopers would 
overtake your ass. You must stand 
fast here. Come boldly with me and 
put a merry face on the business. If 
you can laugh Master Josse out of 
countenance you may yet go free. 

Nicuoras. Can the sun melt stones? 
But I will go with you, Peter, and 
thank you for your friendly word. 

[Moll returns.] 

Mo... Where are you going? 

Nicuoxas. To drown last night’s mem- 
ory in a quart of ale. 

[Nicholas and Peter go out. 
Moll gazes after them, then 
busies herself at the table and 
afterwards goes to the win- 
dow. | 

Mout. O Tyl, my Tyl, if you were home 
again! 


[She goes out by the other 
door. The scene remains 
empty for an instant, then the 
lid of a coffer is seen rising, 
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and Tyl, a boy of nine, peeps 
out. At some sound in the 
house he closes the lid, but 
presently he lifts it again and 
jumps on to the floor. All his 
movements have the character 
of dancing. He runs to the 
two doors in turn and listens, 
Then he runs to the hearth, 
takes a fire-iron, pries up the 
hearthstone, and pulls out a 
jingling bag of money. He 
replaces the stone, dances 
round the room with the bag 
in his hand, and runs to the 
coffer, where he conceals him- 
self as Katheline enters. She 
is half-blind, and hobbles on a 
stick. ] 


KATHLENE [Coming in backwards]. 
There stood an ox by the garden gate. 
Drive him away, sweet Hanske, sweet 
devil mine. It was because of oxen 
that they put the fiery cap on me, devil 
dear. Sweet Hanske, ’tis your widow 
Katheline calling. Is any one at home? 
See, devil darling, my poor feet are 
wounds. See what they did to thy dear. 
Do you hear the knocking in my head? 
It is the soul knocking at the door to 
fly away. If Hanske comes, I will bid 
him make a hole in my head. Take a 

‘ knife, devil dear, take a knife. 

[She comes to the middle, and 

raps on the table.]| 
God save all here. Aye, you, Master 
Nicholas, and Moll, and Nele, too. 
Is she your daughter? A bonny girl— 
ha, ha! When Hanske comes he will 
fill my head again, then I shall know 
you all. I cannot see you now, good 
people. It seems to me your house is 
empty, but it should not be empty yet. 
No, not yet. The sands are running. 
There, I heard one of you moving. 
O, my ears are sharp enough. 

[Tyl jumps out of the cof- 

fer.] 
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Who are you? Who is he, devil dear? 
Why, I know you; you are Ulenspiegel. 
But not yet, not yet. 
[Tyl dances round her with 
the bag of silver.] 
And what have you there? 
silver. 


Silver, 


[Tyl plucks up her apron, 
and hangs the bag on her 
girdle.| 
Fie upon you! A maiden’s fortune un- 
der her gown! 
[Tyl pulls at her dress.] 
Shall I hide it for you? But where? 
[T yl points to the ground.| 
Deep down, deep down it shall be laid. 
In my well, in the bucket of my well. 
Deep down, they will seek indoors. 
[Tyl dances round her 
again. | 
And where is my Nele? 
[Tyl taps on the coffer and 
Nele jumps out. They dance 
round her together, then pul! 
her towards the door.] 
I can keep a secret, little ones. Deep 
down. Lie close, little ones. Footsteps 
—lie close! 


[Tyl and Nele run together 
to the coffer, and jump in, as 
Katheline hobbles to the door. 
Moll enters breathless.} 


Moti. O Katheline, the constables are 
at the gate! Go meet my man, and bid 
him take to the fields! 

KaTHELINE. Ha, ha! Do you hear me 
jingle, sister? I have music under my 
gown to make the lads run after me. 

Mott. O, poor Katheline, I am afraid 
for my man and all of us! 

KaTHELINE [Pushing her off]. Hush! 
Never jingle them too loud, sister. 
Deep down they shall be laid, deep 
down. In cool dark water. Jump, 
frog, into the bucket. The stars are 
lighted. 


[4 murmur outside. | 


Mort. O misery, she hears nothing! I 
speak to a wall. [Shaking her.] Kathe- 
line, Katheline, the constables are at the 
door! 

KATHELINE. Jingle, jingle, sister. Heads 
for Spanish Philip, tails for Flemish 
Tyl. The crowns are kissing. 

Mo tt. My man is taken! 


[The door is thrown open, 
and Nicholas, struggling, is 
dragged in between two con- 
stables. After them enters the 
Sheriff, with Peter, Josse, and 
neighbours. | 


SHERIFF. Is this the prisoner’s house? 

Jossr. It is, your honour. 

SHERIFF [7'o Josse]. And it is here, you 
say, that the money is hidden? 

Jossz. Under that hearth, your honour. 

SHERIFF. If it be found, you will claim 
your reward at the trial. 

NicHoias. My crowns were for my son! 
SHERIFF. To bring him up in the Luth- 
eran heresy, so the informer declares. 

Peter. The fishmonger! 
NeicHsours. The fishmonger! 
SHERIFF. The house will be searched, 


and all within it if need be. Let no 
person cross the threshold. 
KATHELINE [Moaning]. O Hanske, 


make a hole in my head, dear Hanske, 
and let the soul fly out! 

SHERIFF. Who is this woman? 

Peter. She is Katheline, called the Mad- 
wife since she was tried for sorcery 
before your honour’s court. 

SHeriFF. And who is this Hanske on 
whom she calls? 

Jossz. He is the devil! Hanske is her 
name for him. Burn her for a witch! 

SHERIFF. You are too zealous, Master 
Josse. But we cannot be disturbed by 
her ravings. [To his men.] Let her 
pass, and bar the door behind her. 

[The neighbours part, mur- 
muring, and make way to let 


Katheline pass. | 
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KATHELINE. Jump, frog, the hole is 
made. An empty head, and knocking 
within. Drive the ox from the gate, 
good people. 

[She goes out.] 

SHERIFF [To one of his men]. Take a 
crowbar, and lift up that hearthstone. 

NicHoias [Struggling to be free]. My 
crowns! My brother’s fortune, saved 
for Tyl! 

Peter. Say no more. 

Moti. O my poor husband! I could 
tear the emperor with these nails! 

SuHeriFF. Silence, woman! 

ConsTaBLe [At the hearth]. There is 
a hole, but it is empty. 

Nicuotas. Empty! 

Josse. That is false. 

Peter. Oho! Truth is falsehood now! 

Nicuowas. My crowns are stolen! 

Jossz. The silver is in the house! I de- 
mand a search. 

SuerirF. On your head be it, Master 
Josse. 

Jossz. He has forbidden books as well. I 
demand a search. 

SHERIFF [T'o the constable]. Open that 
coffer. 

Nicuotas. If books are in it, they were 
put there by an enemy! 

SuerirF. We shall judge of that. Open 
the coffer. 

[The coffer is opened. Tyl 
and Nele spring up.]| 

Nicuoras. Tyl! 

Mott. Nele! 

Peter. Ha, ha! Fishmonger, here are 
your Lutheran books! 

[Laughter among the neigh- 
bours.] 

SueriFF. Silence! [7'o Nicholas.] Whose 
are these children? 

Nicuotas. Mine. 

Suerirr. Their names? 

Nicuotas. Tyl and Nele. 

SHeriFF. How came they there? 

Nicuo.ias. They come and go with the 
winds. 

Josse [Beside himself.] This is devil’s 
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work. The Madwife has the money! 
Search her house next door. 

SHERIFF. Go, two of you. 

[Two constables go out.] 
And now, Peter Goldzak, stand for- 
ward. 

[Peter stands forward. ] 
It is declared that you were drinking 
last night in a tavern with the prisoner, 
when he unlawfully sold indulgences 
and mocked at Purgatory. 

Peter. He sold strips of parchment, 
surely, but without contempt of holy 
matters. 

SuHeriFF. At what price? 

Peter. At the price of a quart of ale, 
which he drank himself, like a good 
citizen at his ease. 

SHeriFF. You heard no mockery of the 
Blessed Virgin or the saints? 

Peter. I did not, so help me God. 

Jossz. But I heard it! 

SHERIFF. Nor any mention of his 
brother, whom he declared to have been 
murdered for bearing arms as a heretic 
against his Majesty? 

Peter. He spoke of his brother, indeed, 
but not unlawfully. 

Josse. Do not believe him, your honour. 
This man is another rebel. In this very 
house, at the christening of the chil- 
dren, I heard him shout a lawless toast 
—*‘Steel for the heart of Spain.”’ 

SHERIFF [To Peter]. Is that true? 

Pretrer. It was nine years back, and 
among neighbours. 

SHERIFF. We are in a nest of heretics. 

[The two constables return.]| 
Have you searched the Madwife’s 
house ? 

ConsTaBLeE. The woman was there, 
your honour, but we found no money. 

NicHoLas. Come to me, my Tyl, my 
merry boy! 

ConsTABLE. Behind the wall of the pris- 
oner’s garden we found two broken 
images. 

[Movement among the neigh- 
bours.] 
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SHeriFF. Bring them in. [Fragments of 
stone are brought forward.] These are 
images of the blessed saints Martin and 
Antony. How came they here? 

NicHo.as. | know not. 

Josse. Maybe they were carried by the 
wind ! 

SHERIFF. Silence! Nicholas the Coal- 
man, have you any reason to give why 
you should not be committed for trial 
on the charges of sedition and heresy? 
Consider before you speak. 

NicuHoias [Looking about him]. We 
are all friends here, save you, Master 
Josse, and you, Master Sheriff, and 
your constables. My Lord looketh 
from on high! Shall I darken His sun- 
light by denials? My son Tyl stands 
there, no taller than my hips; shall I 
lie before him? My neighbours, listen ; 
shall they say to one another, “There 
goes the man who forswore himself 
to save his skin?” Let drought and 
tempest wither up the trees of Flanders, 
sooner than freedom die beneath their 
shade. No books are in this house, for 
I have no learning; and the images you 
have found were laid at my door by an 
enemy. But in our hearts are images, 
and in our minds are thoughts, that 
shall not be broken. 

NeicHsours. Have pity, sir! 
your honour! 

SuerirF. Are you a heretic? 

Nicuoias. Of that let God be judge. 


SHERIFF. Do you reject the authority of 
Holy Church? 
Nicuotas. Of that let God be judge. 


Mercy, 


Peter [Crying out]. Nicholas! 


Josse [Triumphantly]. He has con- 
fessed ! 
SHERIFF [To the constables]. Take him 


to prison, and see that these answers be 
written down. Let him say farewell to 
his wife and children. Make way 
there! 
ConstaBLes. Make way for the Sheriff! 
[The neighbours fall back. 
The Sheriff goes out.] 
Mo tt [Swooning]. Nicholas, my man! 


CurTAIN. 


[The scene as before. Three 
weeks have passed. There is 
a red flicker in the sky and 
the bells are tolling. Moll 
sits at the table with Tyl 
asleep in her arms and Nele 
at her feet.] 
[ Katheline 

doorway. | 


appears in the 


KATHELINE. The fire, the fire! Smoke 
and murmuring; stones in the air like 
birds. Make a hole, make a hole, and 
let the soul fly out! Take away the 
fire, make a hole! 

Mott [Staring before 
finished ? 

KATHELINE [Coming to her]. Ashes in 
my hand. From the hole in the fire. 
For Tyl, who sleeps. 

Mo tt. Give me the ashes. 
beat against his heart. 

Enp oF Parr I. 


her]. Is it 


They shall 
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THE THEATRE GOES TO YALE 


By DIXON M. MORTON 


‘Tl was under the Harvard elms that the Yale Department of 
Drama grew up. In Cambridge it was not allowed to be a 
department. It was a course in the history of the drama, turning 

slowly into a course in playwriting, and a course in playwriting 
gradually feeling its way into being a workshop, where the plays 
written by the students could be brought to production. It was never 
a static idea. What was known to the country in 1923 as the 47 
Workshop would doubtless have grown into a Department of Drama 
if Professor Baker had not encountered handicaps along the way. 
But official Harvardom, dedicating itself more seriously to the 
Humanities, sponsored a Business School and let the arts of the 
theatre go to Yale. 

The absence of handicaps is not the only way in which the Depart- 
ment of Drama at Yale differs from the 47 Workshop. Already essen- 
tial dissimilarities have become clear. The most tangible of these is 
naturally the quality and completeness of equipment, but the most im- 
portant is the development of the original idea which it represents and 
reflects. Where a class-room once served as a more than ample plant 
for the first timid experiment with a course in playwriting, a complete 
theatre laboratory is now needed to house an active Department. 
That the new theatre will permit students to spend their entire and 
arduous working days under one roof is also a vital change. Former 
forty-seveners were brought together only by classes, rehearsals or 
performances, and the result was a scattering of effort. Even in 
the temporary building, now at the disposal of the Yale Department, 
the value of working together in one building can be seen. The 
student body, unified by a common interest, and eager in its exchange 
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of ideas, works not only with a new intensity, but with a new 
understanding. 

The plans for the building indicate the scope of the instruction 
which the Department of Drama will offer. A nucleus around which 
the workshops and offices are built is, of course, the main theatre, 
of the size of the average New York playhouse, with a seating 
capacity of seven hundred and fifty, and a perfectly equipped stage. 
For the playwrights whose plays are not yet ready to be tested 
publicly, there are rehearsal rooms with smaller stages. Here “try- 
outs” can be given, so that the authors may benefit by production. 
In addition to the theatre and the rehearsal rooms, the building will 
include “a model studio, lighting, property and carpenter shops, a 
scene dock, a scene-painting loft, a costume studio, a dye room, 
dressing-rooms, class-rooms, and offices.” In other words, though the 
importance of the playwright has not been minimized, the importance 
of the producer, the designer, the costumer, and the electrician has 
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Plan of the balcony of the Yale Theatre, show- 
ing offices, dressing rooms, upper part of scene 
dock, paint frame, wardrobe and dye rooms. 
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been realized. They have taken their place in the Department be- 
cause Professor Baker’s views have kept pace with the contemporary 
theatre, just as they have kept several paces in advance of the rank 
and file of teachers of the drama. 

Where Professor Baker once faced only prospective playwrights, 
the Department of Drama attracts little theatre directors, teachers, 
producers, costumers, electricians, and designers as well. Though 
the courses are limited to graduate students who can give their 
undivided time to the work there are no limitations put on the 
diversity of interests which the men and women bring to the Depart- 
ment. Each has his own particular problem, but Professor Baker 
is making certain that none of them will work in ignorance of the 
problems of the other. Where once the playwright worked aloof 
from the actual difficulties of production, he must now think first of 
the theatre he is serving. He must know enough of lighting, design- 
ing, costuming, and directing to realize the obstacles he may be 
putting in the way of the other workers, obstacles which may, in 





























Plan of the main floor of the auditorium of the 
Yale Theatre, showing the director's room, the 
Green Room, the electrical room, the carpenter 
shop, and the trapped area of the stage. 
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turn, thwart his own play. He must know the theatre to write for 
it as the designer must know a play to design for it. The demands 
made upon the playwrights are made upon the students interested 
in other things as well. In each case the theatre as a whole is put 
before the interest of the individual. 

The present Department of Drama is more concerned with prob- 
lems of production and playwriting than with the literary history 
of the drama. It leaves such study in detail to the English Depart- 
ment, contenting itself with an introductory course in the Form of 
the Drama, which, however, as an undergraduate course, is not open 
to the women taking the graduate work in the theatre. The catalogue 
says: 

“This course has two purposes: to provide students who do not expect to 
continue the study of the drama with information which will make their 
theatre-going more intelligent and enjoyable; and to serve as an introduction 
to the more detailed courses in the drama given by other departments. 


Students taking the course will study the origins of farce, melodrama, comedy, 
and tragedy, and the allied forms; the differentiations developed at various 


periods; and the growth of dramatic technique. . . . This course or its 
equivalent is required of all students whose work is mainly in the Department 
of Drama.” 


The importance of such an introductory course to the special work 
of the Department is easy to see. It leads directly into Professor 
Baker’s Drama 11, Playwriting, the routine of which is the same as 
that which he used in English 47. 


“The discussions . . . treat the relation of the play to the novel and short 
story; the principle of adaptation, plotting, structure, characterization, climax, 
suspense, dialogue; and the making of scenarios. Three plays are required 
of each student: an adaptation in one act; an original one-act play; and a play 
in at least three acts.” 

No claim is made by Professor Baker that such a course will pro- 
duce playwriting ability. He does not dictate his playwrights’ selec- 
tion of material nor have a hand in the actual writing of their plays. 
No rules are set up dogmatically, or sermons preached from any Ten 
Commandments of Dramaturgy. Professor Baker admits whole- 
heartedly that “to create a dramatist would be a modern miracle.” 
But his comment on the age-worn dictum that “the dramatist is 
born, not made” is interesting. ‘This common saying,” he writes in 
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his Dramatic Technique, “grants the dramatist at least one experience 
of the other artists, namely, birth, but seeks to deny him the instruc- 
tion in art granted the architect, the painter, the sculptor, and the 
musician.” The endeavor is “to shorten a little the period of appren- 
ticeship .. . by showing the inexperienced dramatist how experienced 
dramatists have solved problems similar to his own.” The play- 
writing course resembles a discussion group more than a class-room, 
in which people stimulated by the same ideas meet to have their 
plays read, and to profit by the criticism of the class and of Professor 
Baker. In addition to criticism, the playwright of promise will have 
at Yale the great practical advantage of actual production, on either 
the big or small stage. He will reach performance without running 
the risks of the professional theatre. And should he win success with 
his first play, and should it be a light comedy, he will not be asked 
to duplicate it in all but name for the next three years, as so often 
happens to the young dramatist with a successful first play on Broad- 
way, where managers are anxious to trade in replicas of what seems 
the fad of the moment. At Yale the playwright will be given the 
right to experiment from play to play in new forms and new ma- 
terials, because it is a principle of the department that when the 
artist stands still, he withers and dies. 

Just as the playwrights take an introductory course in the history 
of the drama to learn the differences between the permanent and 
impermanent in technique, so the designers, costumers, and elec- 
tricians at Yale study the backgrounds of their arts before experi- 
menting themselves. A course in The History of Stage Design, for 
example, precedes the course in Practise and Theory of Stage Design. 
The course in background is devoted to: 


“History of the physical features of the stage from its origin to the present 
day, emphasizing the great periods of the drama. . . . The following subjects 
will be studied: employment of machines, engines, and mechanical devices 
for ‘effects’ in theatrical entertainment; relation and association of theatrical 
art with the development of the fine arts; the stage affected by social and 
religious environment; construction in model form of typical theatres of each 
period; development of Masque, Pageant, Court Festival, Ballet, Opera, 
and Marionettes; typical play of each period treated with reference to the 
contemporary methods of its presentation.” 
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From this, and his first work in making models, the designer comes 
to the course in The Practise and Theory of Stage Design: 


“The following subjects will be studied with a view to developing a thorough 
understanding of elementary problems of design (tone relations, composition, 
perspective, etc.) as applied to stage decoration: general composition, group- 
ing, planes, etc., as represented in the visual arts; studies in manner 
and types of settings required by various forms of drama; technique 
of setting the stage (the plastic stage, the permanent set, skeleton set, two 
and three dimensional stage, etc.); modern German mechanical devices 
(wagon stage, revolving stage, elevator stage, etc.) ; new types of theatre 
construction and their opportunities to the designer; the ‘New Movement’ in 
the theatre—the theory and work of Appia, Craig, Reinhardt, Jones, etc.; 
theoretical and abstract discussions on the treatment of modern theatrical per- 
formances, and experimentation in interpretative setting; practice in general 
model making ; discussions on relationship of actor, music, dance, setting, light, 
and the play; practice in building and painting scenery and properties for the 
studio plays.” 


In the same way, the course in Costume comes from its historical 
background to actual practice. Of particular interest is the instruc- 
tion in Stage Lighting which is required of students “studying stage 
design, costuming, or producing.” 


Although the theory of light, optics, and electricity will be specially covered 
in the course, a preliminary study in general physics is strongly advised. In a 
general way the course will cover: definition, theory, and history of lighting; 
its importance and relation to the stage; electricity and optics; vocabulary 
and use of terms; qualities of light; illuminants; control of light; instru- 
ments (theory, construction, characteristics, and use); effects (projected 
scenery, scene changes, Linnebach lamp, etc.) ; use of lighting (illumination, 
composition and design, emphasis, creation of mood); general application 
(rigging the stage, the light plot, etc.) ; problems and examples; experimenta- 
tion in electricity and optics; color symphonies (the color organ) ; expression- 
ism ; general lighting (pageants, displays, and interiors) ; the future of lighting. 


What sounds dead and dull in the catalogue recitation of events, 
and almost as long as the course itself, is given life and vitality by 
the practical experimentation which is the real work of the Depart- 
ment. A man can not be a designer or an electrician or a playwright 
for only three hours a week or “at the pleasure of the instructor.” 
At Yale, where students with an already strong interest work together 
in one building, the result is that class-room hours are an academic 
aid to laboratory work. For it is as a laboratory that Professor 
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Baker’s Workshop has been and is important. It works now on a 
larger scale than it ever did and sees the theatre more completely. 
It has not only brought the theatre into the university but the uni- 
versity into the theatre. 

How radical the change in conditions really is becomes clearest 
when one remembers that President Dwight of this very Yale wrote 
in An Essay on the Theatre, only a hundred years ago, that “to in- 
dulge a taste for play-going means nothing more or less than the loss 
of that most valuable treasure . . . the immortal soul.” Today Pro- 
fessor Baker has gone beyond indulging a taste for play-going. He 
not only gives a course to make play-going “enjoyable,” but he turns 
out playmakers, light-makers, play-directors, scene-makers, costume- 
makers, and drama teachers as well. Nor is it to be thought that 
his ideas are at a standstill because they have been realized. The 
Department of Drama will grow and develop and change from year 
to year as it echoes the changes and advances in the professional 
theatre which is its life. 
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Plan of the basement of the Yale Theatre, show- 
ing the lecture hall, and the two rehearsal rooms, 
one of which is equipped with a stage for try-outs. 
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Messrs. Blackall, Clapp and Whittemore, the architects of 
the new Department of Drama at Yale University, have 
adapted the Tudor Gothic style to the needs of the new 
university theatre and workshops. The Department of 
Drama faces the Harkness Memorial and forms an interest- 
ing unit added to the School of Fine Arts. George Pierce 
Baker is director of the University Theatre and head of 
the department; Hubert Osborne is assistant director; Don- 
ald M. Oenslager, instructor in scenic design; Stanley R. Mc- 
Candless, instructor in lighting; and Evelyn Cohen in cos- 
tume design. ‘There is a thoroughly equipped stage, two 
smaller experimental stages, workshops, dressing rooms, lec- 
ture rooms, classrooms, offices and a special rehearsal room. 














































The new program 
at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse includes an 
adaptation of 
Haydn’s opera-bouffe 
The Apothecary ar- 
ranged by Ann Mac- 
Donald; 4d Burmese 
Pwe by Irene Lewi- 
sohn with music by 
Henry Eichheim; and 
Kuan Yin, a Chinese 
fantasy with music 
by A. Avshalamov. 
The drawing pre- 
sented here is one of 
Ernest de Weerth’s 
costume designs for 
the Chinese Opera. 
He has made three 
distinct types of cos- 
tume, one for the 
minor personages, of 
black outlined in gold 
against a background 
of gold; one for the 
humans, and one for 
the gods. The de- 
sign here pictured is 
for a god. It is 
constructed of black 
rubber painted with 
white. 























Ernest de Weerth’s 
design for one of the 
costumes of the prin- 
cipal woman charac- 
ter in Kuan Yin has 
been carried out with 
reference to the back- 
ground against which 
the action is played. 
Mr. de Weerth has 
gone back to Chinese 
figure painting for 
his inspiration in de- 
vising these costumes. 
Kuan Yin is offered 
in the Chinese man- 
ner, with native per- 
cussion instruments 
accentuating the Ori- 
ental character of the 
fantasy. This excur- 
sion into the exotic is 
a part of the regular 
annual season of bal- 
let, music and panto- 
mime offered by the 
Neighborhood  Play- 
house. Contrast the 
flowing lines of this 
mourning costume 
with the rigidly 
sculpturesque effect of 
the god depicted on 
the opposite page. 














Bruguiére 





{ 
j The Great God Brown is the first play of modern 
j life to use masks to any extent. ‘These masks drama- 
tize the changes and conflicts in the character of Wil- 
liam A. Brown, impersonated by William Harrigan. 
I} . . 
A He is here seen confronted by his own mask and that 
D |) of his rival, Dion Anthony. The masks in the Green- 
° ye —_ ° . . AT DD? 
: wich Village Theatre production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
| . play were made by William Stahl and James Light. 





























THREE ACTOR-DANCERS OF 
THE ORIENT 


By EUNICE TIETJENS 


JAPANESE NOH 


In a band of perfect silence the Noh dancer is coming. 


The air is still, stirred by the small sounds of the musicians, 
and the bar of afternoon sunlight between the stage and 
people is warm with overtones of sound. 

Yet the dancer has wrapped silence about him, and time stands back 
as he moves. 


On the narrow raised bridge he is between Here and There, between 
this world and the next. 


Presently, in an aeon, when he has reached the stage, he will speak 
in a strange high treble, at once chant and wail. The 
words will be unintelligible. Even his own countrymen 
must know them to understand. 

Then he will be the spirit revenant, ghost of a dead princess, re- 


turned at moonrise to lead her lord to the shadow of 
Buddha. 


But now, on the narrow bridge, he is a presence only, a rhythm 
incarnate, abstraction visible. 

His rich brocaded silks flow stiffly, as stone might flow. The 
mask of the dead princess might be the moon, so pale, 
so eerily remote... . 


The gestures of his coming are complete, each in itself a whole. 
Perceptibly they shift one into one, held into rhythm 
by his presence. 

Tidally he moves, slow as a planet, ultimate as beauty. 


In a band of perfect silence the Noh dancer comes. 


Kyoto 
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This fellow is the essence of make-believe, breathing 
bombastic terror, genial as the ogre in the 
fairy tale. 

“Let us pretend,” his presence states. 


Behold a general of the Golden Age, unconquerable in 
battle . . . the warrior absolute. 
His very aspect brings dismay. 


His beard is a black forest, terrible as night; 

His face a fantasy of paint, in stripes and whorls of 
black and white and red. 

A dragon writhes in scarlet on his loins. 

On his headdress innumerable gaudy balls glitter, and a 
rack of battle-flags springs from his shoulders. 

Mortals, beware his spear! 

His gestures are traditional, prescribed. No truckle here 
with mere reality. 

The whip he brandishes denotes his horse, his lifted leg, 
descent. 

The quick falsetto of his voice, above the din of strings and 
cymbals, sets forth his valor, and his rage. 

Who comes to daunt him? 


Who but a second, very spit of the first, complete as he with 
flags and balls and dragon? 
Have at it now! 


What attitudes heroic, what leaps, what sallies, whirls and 
counterwhirls! What godlike stamps of the feet! 
What fluttering flags and writhing dragons, tossing 
balls and spears! 

What head-splitting crash of cymbals! 


This is the combat absolute, the very gods at war, genial as 
the ogres in the fairy tale. 
Huzza! unconquerable ones! 


Peking 


COMBAT OF CHINESE ACTOR-WARRIORS 
































DANSEUR DE VENTRE ARABE 


This wedding is an affair of moment. 


The bridegroom, like a sleek and ceremonial bull, lounges 
heavily in his chair, resplendent in sea-blue silk, 
washed and oiled and purified. 

His face is heavy and uninterested. 


About the courtyard the guests—in the yellow light of the 
lanterns and the silver-blue light of the moon— 
are so many figures of serenity, cast in red bronze. 
One feels the presence of souls at peace. 


In the centre the derboukas beat and the flute pipes shrilly. 
The rhythm is primal, enticing . . . 
It catches and throbs. 


The feet of the youth dancing scarcely move. 

At most he turns sidewise now and again with a sudden birdlike 
dip. 

His hands, too, are held up before him, motionless. 


It is his body that dances. 

His body, chained to his motionless feet, yet is a live thing 
in itself. It moves incredibly; it leaps and circles. 

The muscles of his abdomen are steel. 

The sash about his waist writhes as a serpent writhes. His skirt 
flies back and forth. 


And all the while, above his leaping body, above his statement of 
the art of love, his face floats like a mask, withdrawn, 
inscrutable. 

And before his eyes is a film of distance. 


The bridegroom, a sleek bull, moves in his seat. 
The derboukas throb, as dawn will find them throbbing. 
And I feel the presence of souls at peace. 


Hammamet, Tunisia 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Te Federal Council of Churches, through their Drama Commit- 


tee, held a Dinner Conference with leading representatives of the 

theatre on March 3rd which may be of historic importance and 
which if the purposes of the meeting are fulfilled could easily treble the 
power of the theatre as a creative force in our social and national life. 
In no other country in the world have the church and the theatre stood 
so distinctly and steadfastly apart. And there are two things responsible 
for this condition in America—the theatre and the church. When Ameri- 
can life began the theatre had sunk to its lowest depths and was a spiritual 
and physical plague upon England. And so, because our Puritan fore- 
fathers left the theatre at home in this condition, they bound themselves 
to have no theatre here, and in their earliest law books they proclaimed 
the theatre the “devil’s ante-chamber” and actors the “caterpillars of 
the Commonwealth.” That is why for more than a century we had no 
dramatic release for the most dramatic of national lives; and why, not 
too long ago, Hamlet was stopped in Boston as immoral, and a cock 
fight put on in its place; why the early American playwrights, actors, 
producers came in through back doors, and most really good Americans 
never went to the theatre. We have, in fact, never had a really American 
theatre until today, when the theatre’s roots are beginning to run down, 
not only into the soil of Broadway, but deep into the heart of the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, the farm lands of North Dakota, and the oil 
fields of Texas. It is because, in spite of the stench from certain Broadway 
corners, our theatre is so alive and worth defense today that it is finding 
its defenders among the people who care for our artistic, which is also our 
spiritual, leadership. Newspaper headlines announced that at this meet- 
ing of the Council “churches had undertaken to help the stage reform.” 
Nothing of the kind. What really happened was that progressive repre- 
sentatives of the church and of the theatre decided to cooperate for the 
enrichment of our living through the right direction of the dramatic im- 
pulse in religious education and through support of the best plays and 
players in our theatre. Quite another matter from reform, this! Only 
one speaker, and that one a playwright, talked reform. The Reverend 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council, and the Rev- 
erend George Reid Andrews, Chairman of the Drama Committee, spoke 
of the creative uses to which the national imagination might be put and 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


of what might be done in this matter, rather than of what might be said. 
Speaking for the Drama Committee of the Council, Mr. Andrews outlined 
the purpose of the meeting in this way: “The Federal Council has been 
importuned many times to do something about the dramatic situation. 
We have been reminded that we concern ourselves with prohibition, steel 
strikes, race, industrial and international relations, while we seemingly do 
nothing about a matter more directly related to the morals of our people, 
especially our young people, than any one thing in America. 

“We have not been indifferent. But what could we do? What can we 
do? The people making these inquiries are pretty sure in their own minds 
what we should do. Many of them think only in terms of the law and they 
see no hope of bettering conditions on the stage!and screen without 
the weapon of legislation. 

“There are three lines of action open to us, it seems to me: First, do 
nothing—the hands-off policy. This is unthinkable; a subject of such 
vital concern to so many people cannot be foreign to the Church. Second, 
line up on some legal censorship bill and work for effective legislation. 
Personally I believe that the least legislating we do in regard to art, edu- 
cation and religion the better for civilization when viewed in true per- 
spective. Such a course is not constructive and brings its own nemesis. 

“Finally, we can throw the weight of our influence on the side of those 
persons and groups, especially those inside the theatre, working for better 
things. This course recommends itself to us for trial, and I believe it will 
prove effective in application. If you agree with us we want you of the 
theatre and interested in the theatre to think with us and work with us 
toward a practical program of action.” 

It is doubtful whether anything more intelligent has ever been said on 
this subject. 


By an interesting coincidence, the Neighborhood Playhouse and the 
Theatre Guild on the same day announced their intention of producing 
in repertory, with a permanent company. With the Playhouse, the per- 
manent company has been for some years an established fact and the 
opportunity to keep their plays in repertory has been awaiting a favorable 
chance. Productions like The Little Clay Cart, Madras House, and 
some of the Playhouse’s Ballets, belong obviously to a Repertory Theatre 
and were so conceived. But in spite of the epigram that “when success 
comes in at the window, repertory flies out of the door,” a repertory 
theatre depends upon success for a healthy start. Such success The Dybbuk 
has afforded the Playhouse. And the result of their experiment, which 
begins at once, will be watched with the greatest interest. With the 
Theatre Guild, the advance to repertory will mean a radical change in 
the assembling of a permanent company, although the Guild has already 
created one of the most valuable assets of a repertory playhouse in its 
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wealth of plays already produced. It is interesting to note that just at 
this same time an announcement comes from Berlin that three of the lead. 
ing theatre directors, Reinhardt, Barnowsky and Hellmer, each of whom 
controls several theatres, are reverting strongly to the repertory idea. 
For two or three seasons, it looked as if the American “long run” and 
“star system” were to invade the German theatre field successfully. But 
the Germans love good acting and good plays, and whatever the dangers 
of repertory, the advantages to the playwright of keeping his play alive 
beyond the limits of a single commercial success are as obvious as the 
advantage to the actor from working in a variety of parts with a perma. 
nent company, whose permanence means as much a steadfastness to idea 
as a stabilizing steadiness of salary. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton recently presided at a dinner of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Society in London and said a great many amusing and 
obvious things. Among them the following, so obvious that it is easily 
neglected in our thinking both about the theatre and about politics: ““There 
is a very real sense in which nations so meet in the centre over culture and 
art, and it is the fact that when anything is produced within the circle of 
our civilization that is very good the other nations of Europe cannot get 
on without it. The simplest, the most rapid and therefore the most 
effective way in which ideas can be conveyed from one country to another 
is the theatre, because the theatre does not depend entirely upon language. 
It has also pantomime. You have through the spoken word of the actor 
and through gesture something like a real international speech between 
the nations of the world. Although I think there is perhaps rather too 
facile talk about making all nations understand each other and getting 
international connection, which often only means connection between inter- 
nationalists of all countries and connections between denationalized peo- 
ple of all countries, yet there are certain forms, such as acting, by which 
a real, full and unanswerable message comes through the veil of language 
and destroys the Tower of Babel.” 


The Gate Theatre Salon is the name of a new English experimental 
theatre under the direction of Molly Veness and Peter Godfrey, organized 
chiefly to give actors opportunities to play interesting parts away from 
their type, but attracting interest, too, by their list of plays which begins 
with Susan Glaspell’s Bernice, and Copeau’s House Into Which We Are 
Born. 
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A company of Japanese actors in a pageant at the entrance of their theatre. 


THE THEATRE OF THE PASSING WORLD 


SUDDEN awakening came to Japan three centuries ago after a long nightmare 
of feudal wars. ‘The establishment of the Tokogawa Dynasty in 1603 was 
a personal triumph. ‘The new Daimio was a self-made man, and the significance of 
his political achievements so permeated Japanese society that the lower classes awoke 
to a consciousness of their own merit. In the time of security and prosperity which 
followed, the common people, in their reaction from the stern war years, sought new 
pleasures. In the larger centres the releasing of individual initiative and the enthusiasm 
of the populace stimulated the coincident growth of three forms of popular art— 
literature, the art of color printing and the threatre. Each of these three sisters 
was a step child of the earlier aristocratic arts of poetry, painting and the No-drama, 
which for centuries had been cultivated under the patronage of the Emperor and the 
feudal lords. ‘The arts of the people reflected only in part the glory of this heritage. 
In fact, the artistic instincts and tastes of the masses might be inferred to have been 
largely dramatic from the rapidity with which a new popular theatre developed. 
But the development of this popular theatre was in turn an accelerating factor in the 
growth of Japanese dramatic literature and the making of color prints. 
At the end of the 17th Century the art of printing in color had attained an excel- 
lence which it had never reached before. Prints taken from modern blocks and colored 
by hand after the Chinese manner were used not alone for book illustrations, but for 
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A graphic drawing of the interior of a theatre made by the artist Toyoharu (1733-1814) 


the fashion sheets of the day, for posters of all kinds and as picture post cards for the 
tourist coming up to the city to send back home. As the name “Ukiyoye’’—* Pictures 
of the Passing World’’—suggests, the wood prints reflected every angle of the life 
of the times. Almost all the artists whose names are familiar to print collectors are 
represented in some way in these prints. Moreover, every detail of theatrical life and 
interest is reproduced in them. ‘There is the street outside the theatre, like the one 
illustrated here, with the actors recognizable by the personal crests on their sleeves, 
and surrounded by the admiring crowd which thronged the narrow thoroughfare on 
the occasion, perhaps, of a ceremony celebrating an opening or an anniversary. There 
are pictures of the theatres themselves like the one by Toyoharu in which The Soga 
Brothers’ Revenge is playing. Here, in the centre of the flower walk (which the 
Japanese threatre used as the entrance and exit for the principal characters or for 
moments of high concentration, and which we have taken over for our intimate re- 
vues), is Ichikawa Danjuro, one of the leading actors of one of the leading actor 
families in Japan. And here, again, on lanterns hung from the roof, are the crests 
of all the principal players, by which the audience could identify them on the stage. 
There are humorous prints of house managers sitting cross-legged before their box 
offices, smiling gaily as the crowd files by, and strident theatre posters full of life 
and color proclaiming the name of the playwright and the fashion of the play. There 
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Hiroshige’s print of the first act of the Chuishingura. 


are, too, whole series of scenes from plays popular in the repertory of distinguished 
players. Hiroshige has done an entire series of scenes from The Chuishingura, the 
Play of the Forty-seven Ronin, which was the basis of Masefield’s play The Faithful. 
This play, originally written for a marionette theatre, has become one of the most 
famous plays of the popular Japanese theatre and every detail of its situation and 
action is represented in theatre prints. But, above all the other subjects in popu- 
larity were actor portraits which were produced literally by the hundreds and sold 
in response to the same demand as portraits of popular motion picture stars are sold 
today. ‘The actor was portrayed alone, in his most famous scene, in celebration of 
his first appearance and in his memory after death. Since women were not allowed 
to play in the Japanese popular theatre, certain actors developed a fine proficiency 
as players of women’s parts and their characterizations and make-up lent themselves 
especially well to portraiture, as did the quality of actors of heroic and tragic parts. 
There is scarcely a moment in the life of the theatre that has not been pictured 
from the time the actors came to the theatre to dress, eat and gossip in the green room 
until late at night when they went home. These color prints form an extraordinarily 
complete record of the life of the Japanese actor in the 17th and 18th Centuries and 
reveal with remarkable fidelity the theatrical art of the Kabuki, or popular theatre 
of Japan. 

So great, in fact, was their popularity and so definite their effect that in 1842 the 
government, which strongly disapproved of the trend of Kabuki, decreed that “the 
sale or purchase of single-sheet prints of actors, courtesans, geishas, and such like, 

















being detrimental to morals, no new blocks 
for the same were to be made; nor were pic- 
tures of these subjects already in stock to be 
bought or sold. Moreover, picture-books . . 
containing long and intricate descriptions of 
the plots of plays, accompanied by portraits of 
actors and bound in coloured covers and en- 
closed in painted wrappers, on which much 
time and labour had been uselessly expended 
and which were sold at a high price, were not 
to be bought and sold.” 





By a strange paradox, the present form of 
Kabuki was developed by a woman, Okuni, 
a Shinto dancer who left the shrine early in 
the 17th Century and went to dance in Kyoto. 
She discarded all the old conventions for a 
realism of her own, which was so stimulating 
that it laid the foundations for a new form of 
naturalistic theatre and so unrestrained that it 
soon led to the court edict forbidding the ap- 
yearance of women in the theatre. The Ka- 
buki has not and never has had the subtlety or 
suggestive art of the No-dance. Intrinsically 
these two forms of drama are directly opposed. 
One of the most important influences in the 
development of the Japanese popular theatre, 
on the other hand, was the marionette, which 
had long been popular. The Kairai (puppet 
shows) were full of action and humor, and 
there had grown up with them a stylized ac- 
tion that was particularly suited to the elabo- 
rate plays of brave deeds and heroic action, 
which characterized the marionette drama 
and later the plays of Kabuki. The marion- 
ette gave to the legitimate stage much of its 
individuality. The whole early structure of 
Sharaku’s portrait of the actor Arahi drama was based on the conventions of the 
Riuzo as an old man. Sharaku was fa- puppet show, with little dialogue. The actors 
mous for his large portraits of actors. played in pantomime, while the story was re- 

cited or chanted by the chorus, seated with 
the orchestra, at the back of the stage as in the No-dance. In the conflict which was 
always present in the popular theatre between the extreme conventions of the 
No-dance and the realism of the Okuni school, the marionettes struck the middle 
course, and gave to the theatre much of its artistic merit. 





While not wholly free from the restraint of Eastern customs and with a marked 
individuality of its own there is much in Kabuki to remind one of the theatre in 
early England. Wandering dancers, called the Players of the Green, like the 
strolling actors in England, were the founders of the theatre. Like English actors 
the Japanese. in spite of their power, remained social outcasts. After the exclusion 



































of women all the parts, too, were taken by men and 
boys. The projecting stage of the Kabuki resem- 
bles the apron stage of the Globe Theatre, with 
the audience seated in the pit and in the balconies. 
As in the Elizabethan theatre again, the _per- 
formances were given during the day. Yet in 
Japan there was a fundamental difference in the 
attitude with which the people regarded drama. 
The plays began early in the morning, and lasted 
twelve hours and well into the evening, as is evi- 
denced by the lanterns shown in the color prints. 
The common people who had seen the religious 
dances at the temples, and who had a memory of 
the No-drama, which they were permitted to see 
at the time of the annual festival, still regarded 
theatre going as a holiday occasion. 

Built on the framework of earlier Eastern tra- 
ditions, catching the spirit of the marionettes, paral- 
leling the conventions and realism of the Shake- 
spearean stage, the Japanese theatre discovered and 
used two centuries ago many theatrical devices and 
innovations which are now considered the latest 
appurtenances of the modern theatre, as, for ex- 
ample, the revolving stage. As in many of our most 
advanced designs, actors were placed on different 
levels to suggest different spiritual planes. In fact, 
the raised platform, which is a mark of our mod- 
ern symbolism, was a characteristic detail of Japa- 
nese stage construction. 

This extraordinary progress in the mechanics of 
the theatre was equalled if not surpassed by the 
development in the mode of acting. The Japanese 
never aimed for rapidity of movement or for the 
swift crescendo of emotion to which we are ac- 
customed on the Western stage. The predominant 
characteristic of Japanese acting is restraint and a 
stylization which adds greatly to dramatic inten- This portrait of Nakumura 
sity. The masks of the No-dance were discarded Denkuro affords a glimpse of 
because Okuni had first danced unmasked, yet their ‘he great actor's dressing room. 
effect was often approximated by the conventional 
expression and heavy make-up. Because the movements of the actors were patterned 
after those of the marionettes, the emphasis in Kabuki came to be placed on a gesture 
which symbolized the emotion rather than on facial expression. This quality is well 
portrayed in the stylized postures of the actors in the color prints. The actors of 
Kabuki handed down not only their roles and the tradition of their style of acting, 
but their actual names to favored followers—sometimes their sons or nephews, more 
often their pupils. In this way not only a fine repertory, but the achievements of 
individual acting are carried forward. This is the first time in two hundred and fifty 
years that there has been no Danjuro on the Japanese stage. 


























These prints by Sharaku show Nakamura Gwanso as the fat man, Nakajima W adaye- 
mon, as well as two actors in women’s roles. Note the masklike simplicity of their 


visages. 


Following the invention of the revolving stage came the innovation of movable 
scenery and realistic settings. “These had never before been used in the Oriental 
theatre. More and more the stage approximated the picture-frame stage of our 
Western theatre. Mechanical contrivances such as trapdoors were also used. ‘The 
traditional and highly conventionalized acting became tainted with exaggerated 
realism. Death, for example, was often depicted with a naturalism that would be 
repulsive to us. A bladder containing a red fluid was hidden beneath the garment 
of the actor who was called upon to simulate suicide by hari-kari, and the audience 
was delighted with the sight of blood. With this coarsening of technique in acting, 
the taste of the public was likewise corrupted. There was a craving for thrills, 
shocks and horror, like that which is satisfied today at the Grand Guignol in Paris. 
The Japanese audience of this period revelled in violence as frankly and as openly 
as the Elizabethans who first revelled in the violent passions unleashed in the 


Duchess of Malfi. 


Strangely enough, just at the time when our Western thought is turning for inspira- 
tion and example to the conventions of the Oriental theatre, the popularity of this 
theatre is waning in its own country and the interest of the people of Japan is turning 
toward the drama and the dramatic formulae of the West. 


Arpetia Hatt. 
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TCHEKHOV’S LETTERS 


The Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov, translated and edited by S. S. 
Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson. The Letters of Anton Pavlovitch 
Tchekhov to Olga Leonardovna Knipper, translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. George H. Doran Company: New York. 


The author of The Seagull and The Cherry Orchard possessed to an 
unusual degree the gift of pungent, humorous and vivid comment. He 
was able to convey in a phrase the very kernel of personality, and this 
ability is as evident in his correspondence as in his plays and stories. The 
mental processes of an artist are of absorbing interest, and in these letters 
of Anton Tchekhov we see the workings i mind that never rested in 
its passionate search for sincerity and freedom of expression. The first 
of the two volumes published by Doran is particularly interesting from 
this point of view. It contains a brief biography by E. Zamyatin, a note 
on the origin of some of Tchekhov’s material and a sketch of his rela- 
tion to the theatre by his brother, Michael P. Tchekhov, as well as three 
hundred letters selected from a correspondence filling six volumes in the 
Russian edition. In these pages Tchekhov’s literary development can 
be traced from the early days of struggle when, as a medical student and 
young doctor, his pen was forced to the task of writing comic sketches to 
supplement his meagre earnings, until the last years of his life when, with 
rapidly failing health, but undimmed courage, he completed The Cherry 
Orchard and saw its production by the Moscow Art Theatre. Readers 
of THEATRE ARTs are already familiar with the letter, published in April, 
1924, in which he outlines his idea for a play he planned to write with 
Souverin. Though this is the longest discussion of the kind, throughout 
the book there are constant references to his plays in the making, and 
many illuminating side lights on his attitude toward the theatre and the 
functions and responsibilities of the artist. ‘You are right in demanding 
that an artist should take a conscious attitude to his work,” he wrote to 
Souverin in 1888, “but you confuse two conceptions: the solution of a 
question and the correct setting of a question. ‘The latter alone is obliga- 
tory for the artist.” And again, to another friend who talked to him of 
“tendencies”: “I should like to be a free artist and nothing more, and I 
grieve that God has not given me the power to be one. I hate false- 
hood and violence in all their aspects. . . .” 

The second of the two volumes contains his correspondence with Olga 
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Knipper, the actress who later became his wife, and relates the pathetic 
details of his last years of ill health and “‘exile” in the Crimea. Yet even 
these letters are bubbling with humor and a sharp revealing wit. His inter- 
est in the Moscow Art Theatre was inexhaustible and is reflected here 
in his comments on the casting and staging of his last plays. Together 
the two books are the best possible record of a life externally uneventful, 
but rich in observation and experience. Far more vividly than any com. 
ment or description, these letters reflect the savor and charm, the wit, 
as well as the deep wisdom and insight, of an unusual personality. 
ROSAMOND GILDER. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST 


The American Dramatist, by Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 


There are twenty vignettes of playwrights, actors and producers who 
have gone into the making of a century of American dramatic history on 
the bright yellow jacket of the bright red book which the publishers all 
too modestly call ‘‘a new edition’’ of Montrose J. Moses’ The American 
Dramatist. The volume is really a new book. Obviously it contains 
much of the material, biographical and historical, contained ‘in the same 
author’s earlier book by the same name, because Mr. Moses was the only 
person who had, as early as 1911, studied the men and the plays and the 
theatres and the patterns of our theatre life before that time. Going back 
to the subject after fifteen years of the most vigorous theatrical life in 
America’s history, he must have found himself his best source book. The 
American theatre, as Mr. Moses says, has always made its own comment 
on American life. Even in the days when the plays and the players on our 
stages were largely foreign, they were in themselves a mark of where the 
emphasis in our literary interest lay. There is not much to boast about 
in early American drama. It is amusing in spots, illuminating in places, 
there are American characters that are more vivid in American plays than 
they ever would be in the novel’s page. But as a whole, there is more of 
students’ interest than of native pride in these early productions. From 
Bronson Howard’s time, however, our theatre has been progressing rapidly, 
and acquiring its own standards and traditions, although even to our day 
“there have been continued certain characteristics that have always been 
identified as strictly American: directness of motive, quickness of action, 
downrightness of purpose, an unsophisticated surprise at moral inde- 
pendence, a puritanical indirectness when dealing with emotion, a naive 
identification of strength and bluster. In this respect the American Drama 
has never grown up.” But the lines along which it is growing, the 
methods and manners it uses, the men who lead the way are all wo 
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knowing. The last chapters of the book, Concerning Clyde Fitch and the 
Local Sense, The Case of Percy MacKaye and His Father, The American 
One-act Play, Eugene O'Neill and the “New” Drama, bring Mr. Moses’ 
record to our own door-step. 

FREDERICK Morton. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Science of Playwriting, by M. L. Malevinsky. Brentano's: New 
York. 


Mr. Malevinsky approaches the subject of playwriting from an unusual 
angle, that of the law. For thirty years he has represented playwrights 
and producers in cases of dramatic plagiarism and has become a legal 
authority on the subject. He has found, in his long experience, that there 
is no infallible answer either in literature or in law to the question ““What 
isa play?”” He demands an instrument of precision and discovering none 
to his liking, he has evolved an Algebraic Favsiale to serve the purpose. 
His impressive volume is devoted to an elucidation of this formula and 
an effort to prove its scientific accuracy. As a concise description of the 
elements in certain types of plays and their relation to each other, Mr. 
Malevinsky’s statement is interesting, but in his explanation and applica- 
tion of his own terms there is room for much difference of opinion. His 
statement that the primary consideration in a play is “‘a basic emotion or 
element in or of a basic emotion” is not revolutionary, but his concep- 
tion of a “basic emotion” is hard to follow. He describes it as a “psychic 
echo” and then proceeds to list some seven hundred general characteristics 
as falling under this head. He defines, for instance, the primal cause 
or basic emotion of Hamlet as “melancholy,” of 4 Doll’s House as “im- 
prudence.” At this rate the Algebraic Formula could be made to prove 
almost anything and seems to be as unscientific a tool, even in the hands 
of its inventor, as any “‘rule of thumb.” 


Don Juan, by James Elroy Flecker. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 


The publication of another posthumous play by James Elroy Flecker 
emphasizes the loss the theatre suffered in the early death of this young 
English poet, author of Hassan. Don Juan was Flecker’s first play and 
shows his genius thrusting into new forms—not yet certain of its medium, 
but rich in color and content and rising now and again to effective mo- 
ments. Transposing the legend from Seville to a semi-realistic London, 
and making bold use of his characters as symbols of his thought, Flecker 
presents a picture of the fate of pure reason when confronted with the 
non-reasonable, the unknowable. This Don Juan is in “modern dress” 
and lives in Cadogan Place, but his conversation is pure poetry and his 
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action pure logic. The results of his logic, however, are disastrous both 
to himself and his environment. He is punished, not because he deserts 
his fisher girl—love and beauty and freedom, or because he kills his friend 
to save the world from war—one life against ten thousand—but because, 
as the Statue says to him in the hour of reckoning—‘‘you followed Reason 
and cared for no one but yourself.’ The play, for all its inequalities and 
confusion’, has a strong pulse of life—and it would be interesting to 
see whether its poetic and dramatic qualities would not flower into 
something of unusual beauty in the hands of an imaginative producer. 


Appleton Short Plays. D. Appleton and Co.: New York. 


For those who are seeking new plays for amateur or Little Theatre 
production, Appleton’s Short Play series will be a happy hunting ground, 
These plays are well within the scope of modest production, but they are 
sufficiently varied to appeal to many moods. Realism is to be found in 
Edna Ferber’s The Eldest, a sincere and straightforward study in self- 
sacrifice; sentiment in abundance in Joseph C. Lincoln’s The Managers 
or Constance G. Wilcox’s The Heart of Frances; pessimism in Boots, b 
Ransom Rideout, or poetry in The Blue and Green Mat of Abdul Hassan, 
Appleton has two other categories of new dramas in addition to this Short 
Play series: Modern Plays, full length these, edited by Frank Shay with 
The King’s Great Aunt Sits on the Floor, by Stuart Walker, as its thirty- 
fifth title; and the Appleton Little Theatre Plays edited by Grace 
Adams, which boasts two well-known plays by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Aria Da Capo and The Lamp and the Bell, as its latest additions. Though 
many of the plays on these lists have been produced in Little Theatres, in 
clubs and on the commercial stage throughout the country, the material 
is sufficiently fresh and unhackneyed to make it worth attention. 


How to Produce Amateur Plays, by Barrett Clark. Little, Brown and 
Company: Boston. 


Mr. Clark not only calls his book, or rather his rewriting and revision 
of an earlier book, a primer on play production, but actually makes it a 
primer, which should give it a special place on every amateur’s book shelf. 
A person accustomed to producing, for whom obviously this book has no 
intention, will be surprised, on reading Mr. Clark’s analysis of the choice 
of a play, the casting, and especially the first rehearsals, to see how much 
understanding has always been taken for granted by authors and directors. 
Mr. Clark takes the beginners’ viewpoint admirably. The single lesson in 
filling in stage business not mentioned by the author, and making it fit with 
the stage design and with the exit and entrance of characters, would make 
this book worth while. Good lists of plays give an added feature to its use. 
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Last month we reproduced Louis Lozowick’s 
original design for the setting of Georg Kaiser’s 
Gas as mounted at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theatre in Chicago. Here is a scene 
from the actual production, indicating an arresting 
fusion of fantastic and realistic effect. 
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Editorially 
Speaking 


The Advertising Manager puts a question 
to the Editor: Why, he says, do you so con- 
sistently say that the advertising 
THEATRE ArTs are, in their way, an editorial 


pages of 


expression; that they represent all the things 
in the theatre and in life about the theatre 
the text 
pages, and then, as persistently, omit to men- 
“edi- 


which cannot be expressed on 
advertising pages when 
torially speaking’? Why, indeed? 
the news of the of the 
theatres, the children’s playhouse, the mari- 


tion these 
Here is 
best progressive 
onettes, the schedules of the schools of the 
dance—today the fighting 


arts and the new artists. 


theatre, and the 
ground of the new 
Here are the books representing the history 
the and the world theatre, 
and Here are the lighting 
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of American 


past present. 
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the teachers of diction, more and more im- 
the Little Theatres 
Departments of Drama; the 
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portant in our theatre; 


and College 


theatrical exchanges will find 


for you; the Manuscript specialists who 


will copy your plays ; the dramatic lecturers 
who will stimulate your thinking; 
but not least, the colorful restaurants where 
the the ad- 
vance and carried on after the curtain falls. 
The These 
pages do represent the theatre and Theatre 
Arts. We know read them, 
because they tell us so. 


and, last 


mood of theatre is created in 


\dvertising Manager is right. 
our subscribers 
It would be pleasant 


if they always told the advertisers the same. 


Jusr AHEAD: 

May: The Theatre on the Book Shelf. All 
about the new plays and books on the 
theatre, new and old. 

June: 1776 to 1926, Our Frontier Theatre. 

July: Shakespeare 1926, What the Moderns 
Have Done to Shakespeare. 

August: Architecture Number, 
Moderns Have Not 
Architecture. 
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Third Little Theatre Year 
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COMPLETE SETS 


of 


THEATRE ARTS 


Give you by text and twelve hundred illustrations a 
permanent record of the progress of the World Theatre. 


VOLUMES I-IX, UNBOUND, $40.00 
VOLUMES I[-IX, BOUND, $60.00 


Sets include seven years of “(THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY and two years 
(bound in four books) of THEATRE Arts Montuiy. During the nine 
years that TTHEATRE Arts has served as the only international magazine 
of the theatre, there have been many special numbers, such as the Stage- 
craft Exhibition Number, April, 1919; the Moscow Art Theatre Num- 
ber, October, 1920 (years before the Moscow Art Theatre came to Amer- 
ica); two Little Theatre Year Books, a special Costume Number and 
Theatre Backgrounds. Other numbers include first editions of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and The Dreamy Kid, Zoé Akins’ 4 Por- 
trait of Tiero, Paul Green’s No ‘Count Boy, etc. All the best artists and 
the best writers of the best theatres in the world, big and little, are 


represented in its pages. 


Prices of separate volumes and of 


single issues given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Costumes 


Manuscript Specialists 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





15,000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 


1437 B’way, New York 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“Abie’s Irish Rose”’ “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 
National Letter Company 


(ELIZABETH HAMM) 
Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Mailing, Press No. 
tices, Plays, Scenarios, Manuscripts, Stories, Public 
Stenography, Notary Public. 


116 W. 39th St.. N. Y. C. Wis. 7585 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPBRA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATKINS 6738 OPEN EVENING» 


Stanley Costume Studios 
HISTORICAL MASQUERADE 
Any Country Any Period Any Occasion 
Hand Painted Shawls and Embroidered Scarfa 
Genuine Chinese Mandarin Coats and Pajama Suits 


306 W. 22nd St. New York City 


Scenery 





Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W.47thSt., N. Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 


Marionettes 





Mr. Albert Bruning 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for 
instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 


“Asa mind and soul find beauty through the body’”’ 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 


New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 


WILLIAM DUNCAN and Epwarp MABLEY present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Vocal Dramatic 








Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 
Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Per- 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





DRAWINGS FOR 
THE THEATRE 


by 

ROBERT EDMOND JONES 

With an introduction 

By ARTHUR HOPKINS 

First Regular Edition 
Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages, thirty- 
five half-tone reproductions, including 
settings for Hamlet, Richard III, Mac- 
beth, The Jest, The Cenci, The Birthday 
of the Infanta, Anna Christie, and The 
Fountain. ‘This book is not only a rec- 
ord of Mr. Jones’ work, but of ten years 
of progress in the American Theatre. 


Price: $5 a copy. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
7 EF. 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 
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THE THE ELITCH GARDENS 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


EE NEES? St 









MELVILLE BURKE, Director 


Faculty includes Edward Mackay, G. 
Bradford Ashworth, Carlton Miles, 
Boris Petroff. 

A practical, intensive training for the 
stage. School operated in direct con- 
nection with the celebrated 

ELITCH GARDENS STOCK COMPANY 

Session of ten weeks opens June 14, 
1926. Applications for entry now being 
received. Detailed information and 
eatalogue sent on request. 


eae 7, ELITCH GARDENS Denver, Colo. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*.. Music .*. Dance 
A CIVIC INSTITUTION 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Summer Session July 18 to August 28 
FACULTY: 


ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 


(Mrs. Maurice Brown) 
WALTER QO. REESE of “the Reeses”’ 
WaLLACcE Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 


Sytvia TELL, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 








THE GRACE HICKOX STUDIOS 


ACCREDITED 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ACTING--TEACHING —PRODUCING 
established in 1911, 


recognize and develop the 
Stage Arts: 


was the first in 
newest 


This school, 
this country to 
methods in the 


Diction— Dramatic Technique— Staging of 
Plays — Dalcroze Eurythmics — Stagecraft 


A Professional Repertory Company will be 
formed in one of the Chicago Theatres in the fall 
of 1926. Pupils of the studios when qualified will 
have an opportunity of playing with this company. 
JULY AND 


SUMMER SESSIONS JUNE, AUGUST 


The PERRY-MANSFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO. 

Home of the PORTIA MANSFIELD DANCERS 
Now touring the West Coast 

Productions in the Theatre of the 

Silver Spruce 

Professional and Normal Courses in: 
DANCING - - - Portia Mansfield 
DRAMATICS - - - Sara Sherman Pryor 
STAGE PRODUCTION - Charlotte Perry 
SCULPTURE - - - Dorothea Denslow 


Horseback Riding, Swim- 
Separate Junior Camp. 


Four Public 


Instruction in 
ming, Tennis, 
Booklet, 1140 Grant St., 


Denver, Colo. 











The Art 


Norma Gould 


Special 
Summer Courses 
for 
Teachers & Professionals 
Send for Catalog 


NORMA GOULD SCHOOL of the DANCE 
460 N. Western Avenue Los Angeles, California 








The Wiliams — School 
of Expression 
and Dramatic Art 

{GEORGE €. WILLIAMS.Pres,)—— 


Dramatic 
Courses 


u/s 


Teachers’, 
Personal 


Lyceum, 
Culture 


NNN) and | 
| Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private I | 
| ||} ‘Instruction with each course. Ad- Hi] 
vanced courses in English. Grad- 
{|} uates eligible to teach in New 
| York State Public Schools, 


Degrees. 
| | Gymnasium, Theatre, 
Hi 
| 


Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Amherst 
Ott, for past twenty-five years 
associated with Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau. One, two and three year | 
| courses Summer Courses begin 
| June 7th and July 15th. Fall Term 
LU opens September 23rd, Catalog. 


i “140De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. } acme WE 





THE REPERTORY 
THEATRE 

OF BOSTON 
WORKSHOP 


Management 


THe Jewetr ReperTory THEATRE FuND, INC, 


This practical school of the theatre, with 
all the facilities of the new, beautiful and 
perfectly equipped Repertory Theatre of 
Boston, offers courses in 


Acting—Playwriting—Scenic and Costume 
Design—Stage Lighting—Dramatic 
Literature — Pantomime — Dancing 

—Fencing—Voice—Diction. 


President Honorary President 
Henry Jewett Francis WILSON 


Director of The Workshop 
HucuH WILLIAM Towne 


ADVISORY BOARD 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 
PATTERSON MCNUTT 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
BLANCHE YURKA 


GEORGE ABBOTT 
MARGARET ANGLIN 
JOHN MASON BROWN 
BARRETT H. CLARK 
WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 
EMMA DUNN 


Address 
THE REPERTORY THEATRE WORKSHOP 


268 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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"Sapna 1| MIKHAIL MORDKIN 
DENIS HA WN | freee teecsns tac mancerot naira 


The Rath St. Denis end Ted Shawna and Rhythm at the Moscow Art Theatre. 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Course SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


July 1st to Sept. 3rd 


Native Oriental dances will be taught by 
Miss Edith James, now on world tour 











y I St. Denis 1 Ted SI nm. 
ee 108 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. Phone: Circle 8367 
327 West 28th Street New York City Classes in ballet, toe and character dancing, 











pantomime, mimo-drama, plastique and rhythm. 











THEODORA IRVINE 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
STUDIOfor theTHEATRE | INTER-IHEATRE 


Spring Session begins March 15th ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Make-up, Stage 





. . The course includes practical training and public 
Technique, and the rehearsal and public performance of plays performances. Special productions to show work 
Advanced students become members of The Irvine of advanced students. 

Players under management of Lee Keedick. The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
“I am trying to profit by what you Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
taught me,.”’—Alice Brady. Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 

Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 

a. Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 

Many students placed in Broadway productions. INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 

_ __, Bend for Catalogue ; 42 Commerce Street New York 

31-A Riverside Drive New York City 





ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 
66 Fifth Avenue 43 rue Michel Ange AMERICAN 


New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES IN NEW YORK LABORATORY THEATRE 
THREE PROFESSIONAL Courses—Theoretical and ’ Tel eS , 
practical training for Stage—Platform—Teaching. RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
Complete two-year course with certificate for teachers P 's “T SCARLET L ” 
THEATRE RovuTINE—A department for practise in ea nr gent ee pone nc 
acting. 
Artiste Course—225 hours—technical training William Shakespeare’s “TWELFTH NIGHT” 
and practice in acting. Friday evenings and Saturday Matinees 
Practice Course—rehearsals two evenings a 
——— Oo Ce Amelie Rives’ (Princess Troubetzkoy) “THE SEA-WOMAN’S 
utine age. ” * . 
SPECIAL COURSES IN LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, CLOAK Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
FRENCH, PLAY ANALYSIS, AND CRITICAL STUDY. — 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS. Season Subscription—$7.70—for four plays 
A Master Ciass is given in Paris for a limited ‘. P 
number of advanced students. Address Richard S. Aldrich, Bus. onaae 
The Third Spring Series of Subscription Plays will Open in March. 107 West 58th St. Telephone Circle 2887 





Detailed information sent on request 


ELSA FINDLAY 


SEASON 1925-1926 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 











“The actor whose body is not rhythmically trained has no 
instrument on which to play.”’ Richard Boleslavsky. 





Teacher at “The American Laboratory Theatre” 
“Inter-Theatre Arts,” “Denishawn.” 





SUMMER SESSION — DAILY LESSONS 
JUNE — JULY — AUGUST 
For particulars apply: \ 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sq. 1019 > a 
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The Spring and Summer Season of the 


John Murray Anderson - Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


A SPECIAL COURSE IN PLAY WRITING 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLTON ANDREWS AND 
BERTRAM BLOCH—WITH SPECIAL 
LECTURES BY 


we 














J. HARTLEY MANNERS 


M. L. MALEVINSKY 
se MARGUIS LEE WILSON DODD 
CHANNING POLLOCK AND OTHERS er 


The only school of the theatre in New York offering such a course in conjunction with its other courses 
: which comprise: Drama, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Scenic and Costume Designing, Fencing, Diction, 
Pantomime, Opera Comique, etc. 


The Course will include both Lectures and Private Conferences. The following subjects will be considered: 





QUALIFICATIONS OF THE EXPOSITION THE CHARACTERS 

A PLAYWRIGHT PREPARATION PLOT AND CHARACTER HARMONY 
THE THEME SUSPENSE THE DIALOGUE 

ELEMENTS SURPRISE KINDS OF PLAYS 

PLOT FUNDAMENTALS CLIMAX AND DENOUEMENT SELF CRITICISM 

THE COMPLICATION DEVICES AND CONVENTIONS PLACING A PLAY 


Students of this course will be privileged to attend rehearsals conducted by the directors of the 
dramatic course, including Mr. JoHN Murray ANDERSON, RosertT MILTON, Frepertck STANHOPE, Davip 
BuRTON AND JAMES LiGHT. The most promising work of the class will be produced by students of the 
school before the entire student body. 


ENROLL NOW. Department E, Anderson-Milton School, 128-130 East 58th Street, 
New York City. Phone: Plaza 4524. 


The Most Distinctive and Only School of Its Kind in America 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Speech 


COURSES IN THEATRE ARTS 


Summer School Session, Six weeks, June 21st, to July 3lst, 1926 


Courses— Acting, Costuming, Dramatics in High School, European Stagecraft, Junior Dramatics, 
Make-up, Modern Drama, Pageantry, Pantomime, Play Directing, Play Production (including Scene 
Design, Lighting, Stagecraft, Stage Management), Playwriting. 


Faculty—Theodore B. Hinckley, Gerald Stopp, Eugene Frost, Harold Ehrensperger, Margaret Schultz- 
Kranz, Marjorie Porterfield. 


Courses in Speech for Dramatic Students— Voice and Diction, Fundamentals of Expression, Lit- 
erary Interpretation, Extemporaneous Speaking, Interpretative Reading of Modern Drama, Interpreta- 
tive Reading of Shakespearean Drama, and Private Sessions in Voice and Interpretation. 


Productions in Summer School—“The Goose Hangs High,” Three Original One-Act Plays, and N 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” ; 


Above courses credited toward Degree through 
A Two-YBarR DIPLOMA COURSE 
A Four-YBAR BACHELOR’s Decree COURSE 
A Master or Arts Course ror CoLitece GrapuATes’ TSACHER’s CERTIFICATES 


For full information address: The Dean, School of Speech, Evanston, Il. 
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new book 


THE 
AMERICAN 
BALLET 


“ff The first serious book on 
f the dance that has been 
U written by a dancer for the 
general reader. The author 

in prophesying the birth of a national 
dance consciousness discusses the different 
sources from which an American ballet 
would derive. Introduction by Havelock 





Ellis, author of THE DANCE OF LIFE. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
$7.50 


Romain Rolland’s 


THE GAME OF 
LOVE AND DEATH 


One of a series of twelve 
plays which Rolland aims 
to do on the French 
Revolution. Jerome de 
Courvoisier, thinker and 
man of science, loses 
faith in all things hu- 
man, yet finds eventually 
that he will make any 
sacrifice in order to live. 

$2.00 





// 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 








ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A MAN’S MAN 


A comedy of life under the ‘‘L”’ 
By Patrick Kearney 


“It is honest-eloquent-shrewd in 


humor and bitterly true.” - - $2.00 
(George Jean Nathan) 


THE JAZZ SINGER 
By Samson Raphaelson 


“The realness of the play should 
attract everybody.” (N.Y. World) $2.00 


THE ENEMY 
By Channing Pollock 


“The greatest indictment against War 
ever written.’ - - - - <- $1.50 


7 Plays of Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio - - - - ~- $3.00 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
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W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Stage Lighting for Little Theatres 
by C. Harold Ridge 
Demi 8vo, cloth, well illustrated 


How a little knowledge and some 
ingenuity may produce some striking 
effects. $1.75 





CUCHULAIN by Terence Gray 


An Epic Drama of the Gael. $3.50 


DANCE DRAMA by Terence Gray 
Experiments in the Art of the Theatre 


$1.75 


Illustrated in line and colour. 


Sole American Agents 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
29 West 47th Street New York 
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McBride 
will publish May 5 





Six Plays for the Negro Theatre 
By PAUL GREEN 


Short plays of tremendous power, 
dealing in poignantly dramatic man- 
ner with the tragic, superstitious, 
uneasy black people. $2 





By BARRETT H. CLARK 


A complete appraisal of the play- 

wright’s work as probably the fore- 

most American dramatist. With 

full bibliographies, etc. $/ 

Modern American Writers Series. 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 

7 West 16th Street New York 





LONESOME ROAD 








EUGENE O’NEILL 
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The 
DYBBUK 


by Ansky 
Translated by 
Henry Alsberg and 
Winifred Katzin 


The first English trans- 
lation of the Classical 
Jewish folk play whose 
rformarce at The 
Neighborhood Playhouse 
has been the artistic 
triumph of the _ year. 
The book contains an 
essay on the mystic 
Chassidic sect by the 
noted Hebrew scholar 
Dr. Zhitlowsky. 
Illustrated with photo- 
graphs from scenes of 
$2 


THE GREAT 


GOD BROWN 


THE FOUNTAIN 


THE MOON of the CARIBBEES 
And Six Other Plays of the Sea 
by Eugene O’Neill 
The new volume in the Collected 
Works of Eugene O’Neill. The 
seven sea plays are those from 
which The Provincetown Play- 
ers made up their bill for their 
noteworthy production last year, 

called S.S. GLENCAIRN. 


George S. Kaufman 


Broadway laughs health- 
ily at itself. The finest 
satire of the year. 


“It is the wittiest and 
liveliest jamboree ever 
distilled from the at- 
mosphere of Broadway.” 
Gilbert W. Gabriel, N. Y. 


2nd edition, Octavo, $2.50 


The Collected Plays of 
Eugene O’Neill in five 


Sun. 


“Richly and continuously 

amusing .—Alexander 

Woolleott, N. Y. World. 
$2.00 


61 West 48th St. New York 


eR volumes, boxed, $12.50 & 
BONI & LIVERIGHT £ xp @OQ@D BOOKS * uw 








SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATRE PAY 


A Practical Handbook by Oliver Hinsdell, with several illustrations. Bound, $1.60 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS for STAGE and STUDY 
Second Series 
21 plays never before published in book form. Preface by Walter Prichard Eaton. 
Authors represented: Lady Gregory, Henry Arthur Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin 
and Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. Rice, Harriet Ford and Harvey O’Higgins, 
Kenyon Nicholson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn Hughes, William Gillette, J. W. Rogers, 
Jr., Paul Green, Martin Flavin, Charles O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon Ould, Oliphant Down, 
Andre de Lorde, and Franz Molnar. Bound. Price $3.15 postpaid. 


THREE JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 


The Clock Shop, The Robe of Wood, and The Vanishing Princess—one-act fantasies by 
John Golden. Prefaces by George Ade and Rupert Hughes, [Illustrations and music. 
Bound. Price $1.35 postpaid. 

Our latest list includes new plays and volumes by Martin Flavin, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Paul Green, The Nugents, Robert Graves, etc. 

Our new 1926 catalogue just off the press Over 200 new titles 


SAMUEL FRENCH 92:5,'%22% 


Managing Director 
Incorporated 1898 


25 West 45TH STREET New YorK CITY 


— 














In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthlu. 
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Ou ORS COUNTY FAIR 
| Cunictiton TEA DINNER SUPPER } he RE TILL TWO 
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Reservations 


by Telephone 
Spring 


ATFEES 








JOLLIEST PLACE 
IN THE VILLAGE 


* JUST FOR page m 














“™ Reminiscent a 


WALN TS INE THE CAVE OF FALLEN 
ni or gah os W ANGELS CLUB 


pleasant serving of appetising and Rendez-vous des Artistes et des Intellectuels 
delicious food was customary. 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner ala carte Theatre le plus Minisrule 














Special Dinner, $1.50 a New Dork 
Sunday Tea and Dinner , ; 
“4:30 oak? 30 Typifiant l'esprit de Vimpromptu 
Boors open ten o'clock p.m. 
] Ae [ally -Ho Reservations by phone Longacre 0516 
301 West 46th Street 
18 West 56th Street New York h 
In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthlu. 








